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MORE THAN 1,500 readers of Lanp Pottcy Review have recently sent 
in comments on the periodical, in reply to the annual check on the 
mailing list. There is room to print only a few, deemed of general 
interest; this means is taken to express appreciation for the letters. 


EXCERPTS FROM A FEW OF THE LETTERS: “The Review ought 
to be circulated, not as a Bureau organ only, but as a U. S. D. A. 
organ, so that it will get more notice and attention from the press 
and public. It ought to be a missionary, instead of an apostle to the 
already saved... .” 


Lanp Poticy Review has certainly made us think. “Some of the material 
might benefit by longer ‘baking’ before publication.” “I would like 
more articles by folks not connected with U. S. D. A. How about 
getting an article or so from farmers?” 


“This is a useful item in our document collection, judging from its use by 
research workers.” “This is one of the best and liveliest publications 
U.S. D, A. has ever published. I always read it from cover to cover.” 
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Ol’ Man Rvwver’s 
NEW HOMES 


By RAYMOND C. SMITH. More than 20,000 farm families re- 
cently have settled in the Mississippi Delta. Potentially, tracts of 
good land are available for thousands more. The area is like a 
new frontier—and there are many frontier difficulties, which are 
considered in this article, the first of two. The second is about 
remedial measures. Both are based on materials developed by an 
interbureau coordinating committee. 


IN A DAY of increasing 
concern over problems 
arising from the disap- 


over lowland, provide the lure now 
attracting these settlers. These 
tracts are situated throughout the 


pearance of the old land 
frontiers, the Nation, long accus- 
tomed to looking westward in 
search of new land opportunities, is 
now witnessing a major tide of new 
settlement in the Mississippi Delta, 
one of its oldest and most fertile 
farming regions. 

More than 20,000 farm families, 
most of them settling upon small, 
family-size tracts, have gone into 
the undeveloped areas of the Mis- 
sissippi Delta in the last decade and 
are clearing land and attempting to 
develop new homes and farms. 

Millions of undeveloped acres, in 
huge tracts of poorly drained cut- 
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great alluvial plain of the Mississippi 
River, interspersed among the devel- 
oped farming areas from southeast- 
ern Missouri to the Gulf. 

New settlers are encountering 
many obstacles, are undergoing 
great hardships and privations, and 
few of them thus far are obtaining 
any measure of real security upon 
the land. But new settlers are 
streaming in each year. Moreover, 
a continuation of this migration and 
settlement is expected. 

The expectation of continued set- 
tlement rests upon 3 fundamentally 
important facts: That, although 
flood-ontrol works are incomplete 
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and drainage is still a major prob- 
lem, there is a great quantity of 
potentially good agricultural land in 
these areas; that these areas are lo- 
cated in close proximity to areas as 
overpopulated and poverty-stricken 
as any in the United States; and 
that recent flood-control activities 
up-river by the Federal Government 
have made much land suitable for 
agriculture which formerly was sub- 
ject to frequent flooding. 

Since most of the land owes its 
suitability for settlement to expendi- 
tures made by the public, there is, 
quite naturally, a more than usually 
intense public interest in the prob- 
lems of Delta settlement. 

Local planning groups in the 
Delta, farmers, public leaders, tech- 
nicians from State Colleges of Agri- 
culture, and local administrators of 
agricultural programs are becoming 
increasingly interested in the prob- 
lems faced by the new settlers. 

Their concern has grown from 
observing the distress of dispossessed 
and discouraged settlers, their poor 
housing and sanitation, the relief 
costs frequently involved, the effects 
of new settlement upon established 
farms, and a host of other factors. 
Very real opportunities are available 
in these areas, they feel, but at the 
same time they recognize the exist- 
ence of forces and circumstances 
which are destroying the vigor of 
those opportunities and hamstring- 
ing the settlement possibilities. 


13,500,000 Acres 


The Delta settlement areas, if they 
can be developed under conditions 
more favorable to the settlers than 
at present, will unquestionably be a 
new agricultural frontier of the first 
rank. In land that is apparently 
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suitable for agricultural develop. 
ment, these areas amount to more 
than 3 times the acreage that will be 
brought under irrigation by the 
Grand Coulee Reservoir in the Co- 
lumbia River Basin. More than 
13,500,000 acres of undeveloped land 
would be suitable for cultivation 
under the best practices in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas, much of 
it in the Delta. It is conservatively 
estimated that of this total at least 
5,000,000 acres of unimproved Delta 
land are suitable for agricultural 
development. 

The extent of the settlement op- 
portunities that can be provided in 
these areas is shown in the fact that 
this amount of potentially good land 
could provide 4o-acre farms for as 
many as 125,000 families or 80-acre 
farms for 62,500 families. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the im- 
portance of such large-scale oppor- 
tunities, both to the areas involved 
and to the Nation. 

They can be realized, however, 
only if the land is properly devel- 
oped under conditions conducive to 
the welfare of settlers; conditions 
which do not now prevail. These 
opportunities, in view of the increas- 
ing pressure of population upon the 
land in all established farming areas, 
and most particularly in the Cotton 
Belt and southern Appalachian re- 
gion, adjacent to the Delta, cannot 
be looked upon as other than na- 
tional opportunities, national assets, 
and national problems. 

The Louisiana Experiment Sta- 
tion and the Department of Agri- 
culture have been observing new 
settlement conditions in a number 
of Louisiana parishes. Eight studies 
of various aspects of the settlement 
problem have been made. Local 
people, county agents, and local 
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administrators of agricultural pro- 
grams throughout the Delta have 
been indicating sharp concern. 

In g Delta counties and parishes 
of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Ar- 
kansas, an average of 750 new farms 
per county have been brought under 
the plow since 1931, according to 
recent estimates by county extension 
agents and county supervisors of 
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the Farm Security Administration. 
Conditions in the areas studied are 
believed reasonably typical of those 
in other parts of the settlement 
areas. 

Preliminary data collected in a 
recent study by John E, Mason, 
Phillip E. Jones, and Joseph T. 
Elvove in 3 Louisiana parishes (in- 
cluded in the areas mentioned 








above) show that, between 1930 
and 1940, 645 new settlers located 
in East Carroll Parish, 430 in Madi- 
son Parish, and 425 in Tensas Par- 
ish. In these 3 parishes alone 37,500 
acres of land were cleared in the 
10-year period and 300,000 more 
acres can be drained economically 
and developed for further settle- 
ment. Information obtained from 
the new settlers and other sources 
indicates that, although less than 
half of the cleared land on new 
farms is adequately drained at pres- 
ent, drainage would be economically 
feasible for about 80 percent of it. 


Land Clearing 


Approximately 75 percent of the 
land clearing in these parishes is 
being done by small settlers, the 
rest being performed by established 
plantation owners and new large- 
scale operators. The average tract 
purchased by settlers is 44 acres; 
the average sale price is $27.77 an 
acre. Seventy percent of the settler 
families are trying to buy their own 
farms, 18.1 percent are sharecrop- 
pers, 6.5 percent are renters, and 5.4 
percent are wage hands. 

In these parishes, about a third of 
the land is owned in large tracts 
by nonresident corporations, chiefly 
lumber companies which have 
stripped off the marketable timber 
and are now trying to dispose of 
their holdings. An equal amount 
is owned by absentee individual 
owners. 

In the settlement areas as a whole, 
most of the people who are trying 
to carve farms out of cut-over land 
are engaged in a desperate attempt 
to gain economic security upon the 
land. Many of them are former 
sharecroppers and laborers who have 
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been “tractored-off” the Delta plan- 
tations or who have been uprooted 
and displaced by other forces. Some 
are families who had to leave their 
homes farther up the valley when 
1ew flood-control dams put the fields 
under water. Many abandoned the 
wornout soil in nearby hill sections 
to seek better opportunities in the 
lowlands. Some are young people 
trying to create opportunities for 
themselves on new farms. Some 
are workers who left the cities dur- 
ing the depression. Others are rural 
laborers who were thrown out of 
work by the decline of forest in- 
dustries that occurred in the Delta 
after the marketable crop of timber 
was cut. 


Finances 


As a rule, these settlers have little 
or no financial resources of their 
own, and even their work stock and 
tools are inadequate. The type and 
amount of credit facilities needed 
by settlers to assist them in develop- 
ing new farm lands are grossly in- 
sufficient. Such conditions would 
inevitably influence the type of land- 
purchase contracts and credit ar- 
rangements for new ground clear- 
ing and other settlement tasks. 

The difficulties, losses, and suffer- 
ing are becoming more and more 
serious. Lack of funds, lack of 
equipment and credit, poor health 
and housing, inequitable terms of 
purchase, misguided selection of 
farm sites, and lack of knowledge 
about lowland farming and hazards 
are other problems with which the 
recent settlers are wrestling. 

The need for drainage and or- 
ganization of drainage districts, and 
the need for roads and markets and 
schools are pressing. In brief, a 
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whole series of economic and social 
problems are blocking the road to 
settler security. These problems are 
too big for most of the settlers to 
solve without help. The full op- 
portunities for new settlement in the 
Delta cannot be realized, therefore, 
unless public assistance can be given 
in the guiding and direction of 
settlement. 


Terms of Purchase 


For instance, the present prices 
and terms of purchase are a major 
obstacle to successful settlement. 
Undeveloped land in these areas, 
when bought in large tracts for cash, 
usually can be obtained for $5 to 
$10 an acre. But most of the set- 
tlers are purchasing land in small 
tracts and on terms—and they agree 
perforce to pay $25 to $30 or more 
an acre for wilderness land. The 
best terms now available set up a 
plan of payment on a rigid short- 





The agricultural engineer and 
the agricultural scientist came 
to the aid of the depressed 
farmer. They acted like the 
elephant of myth who saw 
the motherless chickens and 
said, “I will be a mother to 
the poor little things” and lay 
down upon them. The sur- 
vivors of their tenderness are 
really able to produce more, 
but what is going to happen 
to your civilization if this 
process goes on? 
—GeEorcE RUSSELL 
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time basis and therefore are often 
decidedly unsafe for the settler. 

Typical purchase contracts call 
for no payments whatever during 
the first 2 years, but specify that the 
entire purchase price, plus other 
costs, must be paid in equal annual 
installments during the following 10 
years. Very few of the settlers, if 
any, can possibly pay on such a 
schedule. A payment period of 20 
to 40 years would probably be the 
minimum feasible even if the land 
were obtained at lower prices. 

In view of present prices, it is 
extremely doubtful if some of the 
farms can ever be paid for without 
unbearable sacrifice by the families 
involved. To dislocated and land- 
less families, however, the oppor- 
tunity to buy land on credit, even 
though under disadvantageous 
terms, has an unmistakable appeal. 
For this reason, the prospective suf- 
fering and dangers bound up in 
such purchases are being largely 
disregarded. The tide of settlement 
is increasing, if anything, rather 
than declining. 


Foreclosure 


A large proportion of the present 
settlers have found by their third 
or fourth year of operation (the first 
or second payment year) that they 
will be unable to clear land, con- 
struct buildings, and pay for their 
farms at the agreed price in the 
short contract period. 

Many have had to give up their 
farms when the first payment be- 
came due, although each had built 
a crude house to live in and had 
cleared several acres of land. The 
result for the settler has been heart- 
break, family disorganization, severe 
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financial loss, and consequent swell- 
ing of relief rolls. 

When mortgage holders foreclose 
and get the land back, the labors of 
the settler have added greatly to the 
value of the holdings. This addi- 
tional value is merely a cash expres- 
sion of part of the loss suffered by 
the unsuccessful farmer. It is, in 
fact, a “sweat subsidy” to those who 
foreclose; a capitalization of the un- 
compensated toil performed by 
needy families. 

Sometimes the second or third set- 
tler on a particular farm may assume 
the original obligation, perhaps pay- 
ing the preceding settler a small 
amount for improvements. Often, 
however, the settlers buy from those 
who have foreclosed on previous 
settlers, paying higher prices than 
for uncleared land, because of the 
value that has been added by the 
work of the preceding settlers who 
received no pay for their labor. 

This situation is an active threat 
to the maintenance of family-size 
farms. Unless these settlers can ob- 
tain a greater measure of security 
and a higher level of living, it seems 
certain that the family-sized farms 
now being cleared and developed by 
small settlers will be combined 
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quickly into large holdings. They 
would then be cultivated by tenants, 
sharecroppers, or farm laborers, in- 
stead of by an independent and 
freeholding group of farmers. 

Settlers are depending upon cot- 
ton as their main source of cash, 
partly because the land is adapted 
to cotton production, partly because 
they were cotton farmers before 
moving on to the new land, and, no 
doubt, partly because of the ap- 
parent lack of alternative profitable 
uses for the land. Whatever the rea- 
sons, settlers usually plant cotton as 
soon as they can. In many cases, 
they kill the trees, clean out the 
underbrush, and plant this crop even 
before the trees are cut down. 

Because of the present national 
cotton supply and market situation, 
the problem of cotton production on 
these new farms assumes major pro- 
portions. There should be more 
diversified farming in the Delta. 
More foods should be produced for 
home use. This is particularly true 
because of the present deficiency in 
the region of food and feed crops. 
A great deal of consideration is 
needed as to means of developing 
cash-income sources other than 
cotton. 





We cannot permanently shape our course right on any inter- 
national issue unless we are sound on the domestic issues; and 
this farm movement is the fundamental social issue—the one 
issue which is even more basic than the relations of capitalist and 


workingman. 


—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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So Much LAND, 
So Many PEOPLE— 


By ARTURO GAONA. In a previous article, the organization 
of the Laguna Socities of Collective Ejidal Credit and their 
relationship to the National Ejidal Bank were discussed. Senior 
Gaona herein describes the attempt to make the available land 
in the Laguna yield a living to the 32,000 peasant families in the 
area. The article is of special interest now, in the light of a 
recent decree of President Camacho designed to open the way 
to individual holdings of farm land, as opposed to collective. 


WHAT IS NOT always 

understood about the 

farming in the Laguna 

Region is the economic 
goal of the land reform there. It is 
much easier to talk about the return 
of land to the peasants, about the 
political rights that the peasants 
have gained, than it is to tell the 
true economic story of the agrarian 
change. 

When the land had been restored 
to the peasants, there was one dom- 
inating question: facing those who 
were trying to build a new economic 
system, This was, how can these 
hectares be operated so as to yield 
a living to the 160,000 persons in 
the region? 

If this goal is kept clearly in 
mind, then the farming activity in 
the Laguna falls naturally into a 
pattern. This goal to some extent 
eliminated the ordinary interests of 
the large hacienda operator, since 
this was to be a collectively farmed 
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region. But it did not mean that 
the Leguna peasant societies could 
ignore the need for monetary profit 
and the conduct of commercial 
relations. 

For the two great crops of the 
region are both commercial crops, 
wheat and cotton. The quality of 
each of these in the Laguna is of 
the best in Mexico. The country 
needs the Laguna’s production of 
both. Moreover, both crops can be 
adapted to large-scale collective cul- 
tivation of the kind demanded by 
the nature of the region. Thus, as 
much as 96 percent of the 100,000 
hectares of cultivated land in the 
region has been assigned to wheat 
and cotton. (A hectare is 2.471 
acres.) 

Approximately 33,000 hectares of 
wheat and 65,000 hectares of cotton 
were farmed in 1937-38; in 1938-39 
the figures were 52,000 hectares in 
wheat and 57,000 hectares in cotton; 
in 1939-40, 44,000 hectares of wheat 
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and 50,000 hectares of cotton were 
sown. Conscious effort has been 
made to increase the growing of 
wheat, since Mexico does not grow 
enough wheat to supply its own 
needs. 

Careful watch has been kept on 
results by the farm economics re- 
search division of the Ejidal Bank in 
Torreon, Coah. One result of these 
studies has been to advise the use 
of 3 types of working systems, de- 
pending on the nature of the soil 
and terrain. These are: Animals 
and light machinery, middle-grade 
machinery, and heavy machinery. 
The per capita income was found to 
be greater this way than if one type 
of machinery was used. 

Wheat planting was found to be 
most desirable in those areas plagued 
with Johnson grass as well as in 
those zones, lacking wells, in which 
the soil is not likely to keep suff- 
cient humidity from the time of 
flooding until the final period of the 
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cotton plant's vegetative life, which 
generally is from 3 to 4 months 
longer than the wheat cycle. 

As showing just what kind of 
farming is being done, this list of 
farm equipment owned by the col- 
lective societies may be of interest: 
417 tractors, 21,731 mules, 126 com- 
bine threshers, 33 threshers, 1,352 
German plows, 862 disk plows, 339 
tractor harrows, 1,018 mule har- 
rows, 42,268 mule-traction planters, 
69 tractor planters, 115 packing ma- 
chines, 780 rollers, 12,586 cultivat- 
ing machines, 2,148 scrapers, 136 
trucks, 373 platforms or freight 
wagons. 

Another fact that must be given 
prominence in considering what has 
been done to make the land furnish 
160,000 peasants a living is that the 
Laguna has limited rainfall. The 
agriculture is by irrigation, some of 
it flood irrigation from the Nazas 
and Aguanaval Rivers, some of it 
by pumping. Much of the soil that 
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cannot be cultivated now is good 
farming land of the future. It may 
be expected that most of it can be 
used for agriculture when the 
Palmito Dam is completed. 

It was early determined that a 
peasant family could not get a living 
out of a land plot smaller than 4 
hectares were they to cultivate 2.4 
hectares of cotton and 1.6 of wheat. 
Yet 216 ejidal societies, or 76 per- 
cent of the 283 in the region, now 
are afforded less than 4 hectares of 
land per family. Worse still, 26,913 
families, or 88 percent of the total 
families, are living on these hold- 
ings. Thus it is that a large pro- 
portion of the families do not yet 
earn profits for themselves, in the 
sense that they have a surplus be- 
tween the advances made to their 
societies by the Ejidal Bank and 
the amount the crops they grow will 
realize. 

Tt will thus be seen that it is a 
vital matter for the peasants to in- 
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crease the cultivated land in the 
region. This duty was not under- 
taken blindly. It was well under- 
stood at the time the expropriation 
made the land available. The La- 
guna region always has used much 
migratory labor in the past on the 
large landowners’ estates. When it 
was decided to farm the land col- 
lectively, it was decided also to in- 
clude the 16,000 nonpermanent 
peasant farmers in the collective so- 
cieties. Thus we not only are trying 
to make the available land yield a 
living to all of the permanent resi- 
dents of the region, but we are try- 
ing to make it support double the 
number that formerly lived there the 
whole year. 

This is not the place to go fully 
into the problems of irrigating the 
land with the flood waters of the 
Nazas and Aguanaval Rivers. It 
is enough to say that, like all such 
flood irrigation, it is wasteful of 
water, and not always reliable. This 
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further emphasizes the need for the 
new dam. 


Irrigation 


Meanwhile, the societies are build- 
ing wells and pumping equipment 
as fast as funds will allow. Since 
expropriation of the communal 
lands, 35 wells have been drilled 
and equipped. There were in all 
517 wells in the Laguna in 1939, but 
it is estimated that another 400 were 
needed. It would be inadvisable, 
however, to expand well installation 
too much until the Palmito Dam is 
finished and requirements are better 
known. At present an average flow 
of 62 liters per second is pumped, 
enough water to supply 70 hectares 
of either wheat or cotton. Since 
there is a different irrigation time 
for the two crops, a single well can 
cover 70 hectares of each. 

The 3 great problems with which 
the peasants of the Laguna are now 
faced are these: To increase the 
acreage of land under profitable cul- 
tivation, to secure adequate irriga- 
tion, and to lower farming costs. 
Progress is being made in the attack 
on each of these problems. 

Now, a word as to the way in 
which this agriculture is carried on. 
When the ejidatarios in a collective 
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society and the Ejidal Bank’s agron- 
omist get together, a careful prac- 
tical and technical schedule of the 
ejido’s activities is planned for 
months and years ahead, Estimates 
are made of the acreage to be culti- 
vated, the number of peasants who 
will share in the work, the cost of 
the equipment, the probable yield 
of the ejido lands, and the commer- 
cial value of its crops. 

An application for a loan for the 
farm cycle is made by the ejido to 
the Bank, and another application 
for a 5-year term loan is filed to in- 
clude the purchase of farm ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


Finances 


The loan for the farm cycle is 
paid out weekly by the bank to the 
collective society to support the daily 
budget. As the peasant works he 
borrows in proportion to the rest 
of the ejidatarios, or members of the 
society. 

The societies are financed by the 
Ejidal Bank at 8 percent annual in- 
terest. This credit is the key to the 
agriculture of the region. It en- 
ables the peasant to plant and raise 
his crops for himself. It enables 
him to use modern equipment. 
Through it, he can store his wheat 
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and ship it to the millers, he can 


harvest his own cotton crop, con- 
tract for its ginning, and cooperate 
in classifying his cotton with the 
marketing cooperatives. 

When the sale of the crop is made 
through the Ejidal Bank, the yearly 
farm loan is paid off by the ejido, a 
20 percent installment is paid on the 
5-year loan for farm machinery, and 
finally the collective society declares 
a dividend with the balance. This 
is distributed to each peasant in 
proportion to the number of days 
he has worked during the year 
within the collective project. This 
closes the business cycle of the year 
for the peasant and allows him to 
get new credit for the next year. 

Some people have assumed that 
the importance of the Ejidal Bank 
and its credit in this program would 
lead to a centralization of the peas- 
ants’ activities into a kind of com- 
mercial monopoly and _ financial 
dictatorship by the Bank. Such is 
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not the case. Responsibility in all 
credit and commercial transactions 
of the Bank is shared by the peas- 
ants in their own cooperatives and 
through representatives on the Col- 
lective Credit Unions. 

Moreover, every action relating to 
farm programs, financing, reorgani- 
zation of the collective farms, crop 
insurance, taxation, and crop mar- 
keting of the ejido is undertaken by 
the bank only with full discussion 
and voting by the peasant members 
of the cooperatives concerned. 


Vocational Schools 


It should be added that the Ejidal 
Bank and the vocational agricultural 
schools throughout Mexico are en- 
gaged in a very serious and inten- 
sive educational program in farm 
economics and collective manage- 
ment for the peasants. Each ejido 
in the Laguna selects its most ad- 
vanced members to attend student 
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groups organized by the Bank. 
With students from Santa Teresa 
vocational school, they receive in- 
struction in farm mechanics, irri- 
gation, bookkeeping, cooperative ad- 
ministration, economics, collective 
farming, and similar subjects. 

Most of the students are peasants 
about 30 years old who were forced 
out of school after the second or 
third grades. Their interest is great 
in studying practical activities as 
opposed to dry formal subjects. 
Great care is taken to train the 
peasant to consider first the social 
well-being of the ejido and not only 
his individual benefit, as the aim of 
the Jefaturas de Zona, or Ejidal 
Bank branches, is to prepare fully 
all of the peasants for the social re- 
sponsibility connected with success- 
ful collective farming in their com- 
munity. In this way it is hoped to 
assure the permanent success of this 
socialized type of agriculture. 

Some notice must now be taken of 
the consuming and marketing phase 
of the collective societies. Corn 
constitutes the basic food of peasants 
in the Laguna region. Use of corn 
has increased considerably in recent 
years, from 64,500 tons in 1936, to 
84,900 tons in 1938. Wheat con- 
sumption also increased, from 18,300 
tons in 1936, to 22,800 tons in 1938. 
Finally, consumption of beans in- 
creased from 4,600 tons in 1936, to 
8,000 tons in 1938. Wheat and 
beans rank next in importance to 
corn as a food in the region. 


The Commercial Pattern 


To avoid an immoderate rise in 
the price of these commodities on 
account of a greater possible de- 
mand, the Torreon branch of the 
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Ejidal Bank buys and distributes, 
through its concentration store. 
houses conveniently located through- 
out the region, the main supplies 
needed by the collective societies, It 
is able to furnish them at lower 
than market prices since it buys in 
bulk. In 1939 these storehouses 
supplied the societies with 10,126 
tons of corn, 2,334 tons of hay, 2,822 
tons of alfalfa, 22,247 tons of barley, 
5,711,000 liters of tractoline, 1,552, 
000 liters of gasoline, 3,049,000 liters 
of Diesel oil, and 619,000 liters of 
oil. 


Collective Features 


It should be noticed, also, that the 
peasants grow, on a small part of 
the cultivated land, some part of 
their own alfalfa requirements. 
Nevertheless it should be observed 
that the agriculture of the Laguna 
region is in essentials a commercial 
agricultural economy. It is not in- 
tended at all as a self-sufficing type 
of agriculture. The region is not 
adapted to small units of that kind. 
Thus, necessarily, the collective so. 
cieties are a part of the competi- 
tive commercial agriculture of the 
country. 

Yet this commercial pattern is 
very greatly modified by the collec- 
tive features of the ejidos, the collec- 
tive societies, and the Ejidal Bank. 
It is only through these collective 
features that it is possible even to 
make a start toward affording a fair 
living to the thousands of peasants 
in the Laguna region. And it is 
through these collective features that 
the way is being pointed toward a 
not distant day when every peasant 
will have a good surplus every year 
for his year’s work. 
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They Came 


From Missouri 


By VIRGINIA COCALIS. This is both a preface and a sequel 
to an earlier article, “Crisis in Missouri’s Boot Heel”; it tells of 
hair-trigger times among sharecroppers and how FSA is meeting 


the situation. 


THE ROAD was dark. 
I didn’t think we'd find 
them that night. 

We turned down one 
dirt road and then another. It 
looked pretty hopeless, hunting for 
a camp of sharecroppers in the 
Missouri hills. 

It was past 8. We hadn’t eaten. 
Soon, we wouldn’t be able to see 
the tents, even if we stumbled on 
the camp. I turned to my com- 
panion, “What makes you so sure 
they're around here? After that 
demonstration on the highway, I 
thought those sharecroppers had 
scattered all over the country.” 

“They've been coming up to see 
me. They want land and some 
money but mostly land.” 

“What's going to be done about 
it?” 

“Don’t know yet. But we can't 
start doling out money, because 
there are thousands of others like 
them in these cotton counties. As 
for land, that’s going to be tough to 
get.” 

We tried one more road. There 
was a lonely looking farm house on 
a knoll and we stopped there. A 
dog ran at us barking, but a man 
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came out of the shadows, his arms 
filled with firewood. 

Yep, this was the way to the 
camp. “They’re just a piece down 
the road in Hale Holler. Seem like 
a decent sort of folk, always holdin’ 
big prayer meetin’s.” 

The night noises seemed to have 
grown with the darkness. We went 
on slowly, peering into the woods. 

We saw them finally—a few fam- 
ilies scattered by the side of the dirt 
road. They waited for us to speak 
first. My companion introduced 
himself, but they knew him. A 
couple of rickety chairs were 
dragged out from somewhere, and 
they asked us to sit down. Two 
rangy dogs came nuzzling around 
curiously. The men dragged boxes 
up and sat down with us. 

One said, “We talked it over 
pretty close last night.” 

Another said, “Seems like we have 
a right to exist as far as livin’ is 
concerned.” 

There was silence for a time. 
Then a young man in faded denim 
explained, “If we could exist to cot- 
ton pickin’ time . . . but it’s hard 
findin’ work sence the roadside 
demonstration. We've got a right 
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to work the land, though some folks 
are callin’ us mighty hard names. 
We're not like your sit-down strik- 
ers or against the guv-ment. Just 
seems like every man’s got a right 
to make a livin’.” 

A barefooted woman had gradu- 
ally drawn closer and was now lean- 
ing against a tree. A few ragged 
children peered at us from behind 
her skirt. 

“You want to see what we git 
from the county office.” The more 
aggressive man walked over to the 
tent, pulled the flap back. 

We went inside. There was a 
dirty blanket spread for sleeping in 
one corner, a chest of drawers, and 
a couple of lanterns. 

“Here’s what we git,” he said. 
He picked up a sack of flour, 4 
pounds of meal in a brown paper 
bag, 2 pounds of beans, and 15 
shrunken oranges. 

“That’s supposed to feed me and 
the missus and our 3 kids every 
month.” 

The woman’s whining voice cut 
in for the first time. “Ah cain’t 
cook with no grease or sody. 
Where we gonna git ‘em? This 
ain’t fitten fur pigs.” 


The Negro Camp 


We filed out of the tent, and 
asked about the Negro camp. They 
told us it was over the hill and 
warned us to blow our horn, so 
they'd know we were coming. 

The horn wasn’t working and we 
flashed the headlights. There was 
sudden activity as we came over the 
hill. Women from all directions 
scattered to a cabin down a ways 
into a hollow. As we stepped out of 
the car, 6 men stood in a row facing 
us. Back of them was a log 
enclosure. 
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Let it please thee to keep in 
order a moderate-sized farm, 
that so thy garners may be 
full of fruits in their season. 
—HeEstop 








The man with me waved his hand 
jovially, and said, “I’m looking for 
Jim Osborne. He knows me, 
Came up to the city to see me.” 

One of the men left the group and 
came back with another, rather 
small, but with a lot of energy, 
The man with me said, “Hello, 
Jim.” 

Jim remembered him. “It’s all 
right, boys,” he said, “you can go 
along.” The group drifted apart 
and sat separately under some near- 
by trees. I got the impression that 
they didn’t want to overhear us, but 
they were ready in case anything 
happened to Jim. 

“Don’t you think you better get 
out of this county?” the man with 
me said. 

“Where we goin’ to move to? 
Cain’t move back to New Madrid. 
Cain’t find a farm, no place to rent. 
Ben cuttin’ and sellin’ wood, but by 
it’s bein’ hot weather, cain’t sell 
much. But we ain’t wastin’ time. 
This place here keeps us busy. Got 
to git cabins built afore the cold 
weather sets in. And we keeps 
writin’ people.” 

They didn’t ask us to look at the 
camp, and we left soon after. As 
we passed the white camp someone 
hailed us and we stopped. 

“They had a little trouble over 
yonder last night,” he said. “The 
sheriff come and said for us not to 
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worry. He jest wants to git them 
out o here But we're all gonna 
stick together. If they drive ‘em 
out, they’re gonna have to drive us 
out, too.” 


January 1940 


That was in August 1939, 7 
months after the widely publicized 
demonstration of displaced share- 
croppers along the roadsides of 
southeast Missouri. 

In January 1940 more than 1,500 
sharecropper families in Missouri’s 
boot-heel were asked to move on. 
Only there weren’t any farms in 
the area for them to move to. A 
combination of tractors and day 
laborers was cheaper than share- 
croppers who needed “furnish” 
to tide them over the winter 
months. Many planters frankly ad- 
mitted that in their own interests 
they were forced to “demote a class 
already one of the least privileged 
in the land.” A second roadside 
demonstration appeared to be a dis- 
tinct possibility. 

To avert a critical situation, Gov. 
Lloyd C. Stark called a special 
meeting of landowners, workers, 
and representatives of State and 
Federal agencies. 

The Missouri Employment service 
found that at least 1,000 homes 
were needed to house the displaced 
families. The FSA found that 
there was work for 30,000 farm la- 
borers at least 4 months of the 
year; in the slack months, only 
5,000 workers were needed. 

Landowners, tenants, and Gov- 
ernment agencies finally compro- 
mised to give farm laborers and 
sharecroppers a produce-at-home liv- 
ing under better health and hous- 
ing conditions, and at the same time 
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to stabilize the needed labor supply 
within the area. 

Five main lines of attack were 
agreed to, which could be flexibly 
adapted to varying needs—from 
those of the small-farm owner in 
danger of losing his land to that of 
the sharecropper turned day laborer 
who had nothing left but a few 
blankets and a jalopy. 


Labor Rehabilitation Program 


The Farm Security Administra- 
tion accepted 1,540 families, all cer- 
tified by the Missouri Social Secu- 
rity Board as eligible for or on re- 
lief. To these families landlords 
gave empty tenant houses, garden 
tracts, and cow pastures rent free. 
From FSA came grants averaging 
$40 for each family to buy garden 
seed, tools, and canning equipment. 

About go percent of the families 
got loans to buy cows. In return 
for the grants, families agreed to 
build food-storage cellars, fix privies 
and wells, and improve their homes. 

A few landlords at first said that 
this plan was foolish. They said 
they had tried to persuade share- 
croppers to grow gardens, had given 
them land only to see it grow up 
in weeds. Lately, these same land- 
lords asked FSA county supervisors, 
“How do you do it? I want you 
to supervise my workers and crop- 
pers. I'll give them the land, if 
they will use it.” 

The change in the landlords’ atti- 
tude is explained by the report of 
a recent visitor to the area: 

“I visited several of these families. 
I found a well-tended garden which 
included corn, potatoes, tomatoes, 
cabbage, lettuce, carrots, and beans. 
The husband was either working in 
the garden or chopping cotton. The 
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wife was generally canning with a 
pressure cooker. The storage cel- 
lars were built and from 50 to 100 
quarts were already stored. They 
were proud of their garden, pigs, 
and cows, and kept them well. 
There was even a beautiful flower 
plot somewhere around their hut.” 
This pattern of live-at-home pro- 
duction of food is new to the share- 
croppers and farm workers now 
living on privately owned land, but 
they are learning fast. Many of the 
labor rehabilitation families, asked 
to preserve at least 80 quarts of 
food per person, are instead can- 
ning 100 quarts of food, besides 
storing potatoes and dried foods. 


Scattered Labor Homes 


Homes, costing $500 each, are 
now being built for 337 cropper 
families on sites donated rent-free 
for 10 years by cooperating land- 
lords. These 3-room houses with 
their small front stoops are not in- 
tended as models for home build- 
ers, but they offer sharecropper 
families a well-insulated, screened 
house—an improvement over the 
leaky, ramshackle dwellings in 
which they formerly lived. 

Building these homes on private 
land has been made possible through 
landlord cooperation in the follow- 
ing ways: 

1. A landlord may lease the la- 
borer 3 acres rent-free for 10 years 
and contribute $350 toward the 
construction of the cottage. The 
farm laborer contributes $150 to the 
cost of the house. 

2. Or, the landlord may lease the 
laborer 10 acres of cut-over land 
rent-free for 10 years and the laborer 
repays the entire FSA advance on 
the cottage. 
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3- Finally, the landlord may fur- 
nish the laborer, rent-free for 10 
years, 3 acres for the home site and 
garden plus 2 cotton acres or 4 cot- 
ton acres on a share-crop basis. In 
this case, the farm laborer receives a 
loan of $350 for the construction of 
the house. His income from the 
cotton acres is expected to pay off 
his FSA loan over a 10-year period. 

Under each of these arrange- 
ments, the house and land revert to 
the landlord at the end of the 1o- 
year period. To each of these fam- 
ilies, FSA makes a small loan for 
the purchase of a cow, and grants 
them money to buy a stove, bed- 
ding, garden seed, tools, canning 
equipment, and material to con- 
struct a sanitary privy and a cow 
barn. 

For those families who cannot get 
a lease on private land, the Farm 
Security Administration is develop 
ing groups of 50 to 100 workers 
homes on 1,512 acres bought by the 
Government. 

Construction is almost completed 
on 8 groups of workers’ homes to 
cost about $900 each. Five hundred 
and two families, of which 175 are 
Negro, will get these 4-room houses 
with screened work porches. 

Families living in these communi- 
ties will have individual 2-acre gar- 
dens and the use of a common pas 
ture. A live-at-home program is be- 
ing developed so that families will 
live off their gardens in slack sea- 
sons, yet be available for peak labor 
demands. Rent for each home and 
garden tract is about $4 a month. 

Many low-income farm families 
on the rehabilitation program are 
forced off the land they are farming 
each year. As one FSA worker re- 
marked, “We take them in the 
front door with loans and guidance, 
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only to let them out the back door 
when they lose their farms.” 

These families and others farming 
under unfavorable and unpredict- 
able leasing arrangements are join- 
ing cooperative purchasing groups. 
These associations have been organ- 
ized primarily to obtain land and 
security of tenure for small-farm 
operators. With the help of a 40- 
year loan at 3-percent interest made 
by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, an association buys large 
blocks of land and then subleases 
family-sized tracts to its members. 
The rent obtained from members of 
the association is used to pay off 
the original purchase loan. 

Under this program, 16,924 acres 
have been purchased, and 260 fami- 
lies will be settled in new houses on 
full-time farms. Rehabilitation loans 
for stock, equipment, operating ex- 
penses, and subsistence are being 
made to the individuals in the 6 
associations and they are getting 
technical guidance in farm and 
home management. 

This is the only program so far 
that satishes the land hunger of the 
Missouri tenants and sharecroppers 
and is the closest approximation to 
the La Forge Farms project at New 
Madrid, Mo. 

Other associations have been or- 
ganized to lease rather than pur- 
chase large tracts for 5 years. The 
land that is rented for cash from 
landlords, who agree to relocate 
dwellings on individual tracts and 
repair existing houses, is then sub- 
leased to individual families. 

As in the land purchasing asso- 
ciations, families receive small re- 
habilitation loans and guidance in 
farm and home management. 

The Farm Security Administration 
makes a loan to the association to 
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enable it to pay the first year’s rent 
with some reserve toward the sec- 
ond year’s rent. Following the first 
year’s operation, the association is 
solely responsible for payment of 
the land rental. 

To stabilize small farmers in dan- 
ger of losing their status as owners 
or tenants, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration has expanded its re- 
habilitation program in this area. 
In addition, special real-estate loans 
of less than $1,000 are made to dis- 
tressed owners in newly cleared 
areas to refinance their equity in the 
land. 

Sixty-five small farmers have al- 
ready been saved through these spe- 
cial real-estate loans. Down in 
Pemiscot County on the Arkansas 
border, 20 families out of 40 who 
started toward ownership a few 
years back have been saved from 
foreclosure by these new loans, The 
cther 20, fighting to clear their 
backwoods land fast enough to pre- 
serve their independence, lost the 
fight when they became indebted to 
furnish merchants. Those saved by 
FSA loans are already getting back 
on their feet. 

Southeast Missouri is now going 
through a trial-and-error period. 
Today’s constructive programs with 
landowners and day-laborers work- 
ing together are a far cry from the 
tense, trigger-finger times of the 
roadside “demonstration.” Work- 
ing together instead of defying each 
other, croppers and landlords may 
be able to iron out a situation which 
has implications for the entire 
South. 

If they are successful, a sorely 
needed solution for the South’s 
problem of surplus rural people will 
have been found. 
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AAA’s Five-Year 
PLAN IN ALABAMA 


By 1.W. DUGGAN. The Agricultural Adjustment Administra. 
tion in Alabama is pioneering in a 5-year plan of conservation 
and good farming practices—an experiment of significance to 


the whole Nation. 


ALABAMA FARMERS 

this year are making a 

more systematic approach 

to the problems of soil 
conservation than ever before. Ev- 
ery farmer in the State who is tak- 
ing part in the AAA program—and 
more than 95 percent of them are— 
will do his planning on a long-time 
basis from now on. 

Under 1941 provisions of the 
AAA program in Alabama, each 
farmer will work up a farm plan 
for a 5-year period. He will be as- 
sisted not only by AAA committee- 
men, but by representatives of the 
Extension Service and Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

The plan has definite advantages 
over the practice of planning from 
year to year, or worse still, no plan- 
ning at all. It calls attention to ail 
the needs of the farm, even though 
everything cannot be done in a sin- 
gle year. During the 5 years, the 
farmer establishes adequate pas- 
tures, produces sufficient hay crops, 
and terraces all the land that needs 
terracing. And each year, under the 
plan, he has an acreage in erosion- 
resisting crops equal to one-fourth 
of his cropland. 

That, in brief, is how the Ala- 
bama plan operates. Of course, it 
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is still in the experimental stage, and 
may be revised and improved as de- 
velopments warrant. But it is based 
on a sound philosophy—that of im- 
proving the soil for the present gen- 
eration and conserving it for future 
generations. It is as sound today as 
it was I50 years ago. 

As the problem is national in 
scope, it will require the cooperation 
of Government, farmers, and all the 
people to halt this devastation and 
to work toward the conservation of 
our basic resource—the soil. That 
this problem is meeting with the co- 
operation of society is no better il- 
lustrated than by the national confer- 
ence called in Washington last July 
to study the AAA program and to 
make recommendations for improve- 
ments and changes in 1941. 

Out of this meeting of farmers, 
agricultural workers in the States, 
and Government agricultural work- 
ers in Washington, came a new em- 
phasis on soil conservation. 

Throughout the years of the na- 
tional farm program, developed by 
Congress for the betterment ot ag- 
riculture, much attention has been 
given to soil conservation. That this 
attention was needed cannot be 
doubted. Take cotton farming, for 
example. For years cotton has been 
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the main source of income for 
Southern farmers. The cropland 
per capita of farm population in 
the Cotton South is very much 
lower than in the remainder of the 
country. 

This is one of the principal rea- 
sons why so much of the cropland 
has been devoted to soil-depleting 
row-crops, such as cotton. 


Eroston—Conservation 


Add to this “mining of the soil” 
the fact that Southern forests have 
been depleted, that much of the 
South is hilly, that open winters with 
heavy rainfall are the rule in the 
South, and that too few acres of 
winter-protecting crops are grown, 
then it is easily understood why 
one-crop farming—cotton—has been 
so conducive to soil erosion and de- 
pletion. While erosion has taken 
its toll to some extent throughout 
the country, the most acute erosion, 
from a financial and social view- 
point, has sapped the vitality in the 
South. 

The situation in Alabama is typ- 
ical of the South’s erosion problem. 
Like most of the Southeastern 
States, much of its land is rolling, 
and the erosion from heavy rain- 
tall is serious in many areas. That’s 
why the Alabama plan came into 
being. 

As mentioned previously, the 
Alabama plan is part of the AAA 
farm program, but it goes further 
than ever before toward achieving 
balanced farming, with conservation 
as a foundation. As under previous 
AAA programs, farmers will receive 
conservation payments for planting 
within their acreage allotments of 
special crops, such as cotton, to- 
bacco, peanuts, wheat, and potatoes. 
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However, under the Alabama plan, 
full AAA payments made to farm- 
ers will be conditioned upon the 
carrying out of certain good farm- 
ing practices. General soil-deplet- 
ing allotments used in the past will 
be abandoned. 

Here’s what the Alabama farmer 
has to do to avoid deductions in his 
conservation payments for 1941: 

1. Grow erosion-resisting crops 
each year on an acreage equal to at 
least 25 percent of his cropland. 

2. Properly terrace all cropland 
in the farm having a slope in excess 
of 2 percent. 

3. Establish or maintain perennial 
soil-conserving crops on at least 1 
acre for each 15 acres of cropland. 

4. Establish or maintain perma- 
nent pasture on at least 1 acre for 
each 15 acres of cropland. 

The first requirement has to be 
carried out each year, of course, but 
numbers 2, 3, and 4 are to be done 
over a 5-year period. One-fifth of 
the requirements under points 2, 3, 
and 4 must be carried out each 
year. 

Deductions in the farmer’s con- 
servation payments will be made on 
the basis of 5 percent of the pay- 
ment for each 10 percent by which 
he fails to carry out 1941 require- 
ments. 

The plan is expected to encourage 
greater cooperation among farmers. 
For example, operators of small 
farms are not able to maintain heavy 
machines usually required in ter- 
racing, but groups of farmers can 
form an association to buy this 
equipment, and can pay their share 
on the basis of the amount of time 
they use it. 

Alabama farmers also use provi- 
sions of the AAA program that 
make it possible to obtain lime, 
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phosphate, cover-crop seed, and 
other materials and services for 
building and conserving soil, in 
place of cash conservation payments. 
Frequently, farmers are enabled to 
follow conservation practices with 
the outlay of little cash. 


A Step Forward 


R. M. Evans, AAA Administra- 
tor, calls the Alabama plan “a defi- 
nite step forward in our ever-in- 
creasing efforts to protect our soil 
for future generations.” 

“In the Alabama plan,” he said, 
“soil conservation is further empha- 
sized as the foundation principle of 
our whole farm program. Hereto- 
fore, we have been forced to deal 
with the farm problem almost en- 
tirely on a year-to-year basis. But 
now, Alabama farmers will think 
and work in terms of a long-time 
program. Greater conservation and 
a more permanent agriculture are 
sure to be the results.” 

Some other States have adopted 
variations of the Alabama plan. 
These usually provide that a farmer 
grow erosion-resisting crops on a 
certain part of his cropland in or- 
der to avoid deducticns in his AAA 
conservation payment. As yet, how- 
ever, they do not go as far as the 
Alabama plan in long-time pro 
gram planning. 

Active in the development of the 
Alabama conservation plan was 
Walter L. Randolph, former assist- 
ant director of the AAA Southern 
Division and now president of the 
Alabama Farm Bureau Federation. 
He worked out the plan in coopera- 
tion with the Alabama State AAA 
committee, and in line with the sug- 
gestions of other farm leaders. 
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A 5-year soil conservation plan 
which the Soil Conservation Service 
helped him draw up for his own 
farm in Alabama attracted Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s attention. The SCS, through 
its Soil Conservation District pro- 
grams, assists farmers to survey 
their farms, decide how much ter- 
racing and other conservation work 
is needed, the amount of hay and 
pasture needed, the types of peren- 
nial and annual legumes best suit- 
ed, and other soil-conservation re- 
quirements. The farmer decides 
what portion of that plan he will 
accomplish each year, so that at the 
end of the 5 years he will have com- 
pleted the plan. ‘ 

Mr. Randolph and the Alabama 
State committee wondered why this 
same approach could not be taken 
on all the farms of the State, so that 
soil conservation efforts could be 
stepped up. 


Unified Conservation 


Why could not this be done on 
all farms through a training pro- 
gram of the Alabama Extension 
Service and the Soil Conservation 
Service, working with the farmer 
committees of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration? Why not 
use funds which Congress had ap- 
propriated for the improvement of 
agriculture and for soil conserva- 
tion to accomplish this unified pro- 
gram of conservation on all farms? 

The State committee looked at 
conservation from this angle. Take 
terracing, for instance. In 1939 
some 250,000 acres of land were 
terraced in Alabama, according to 
reports of the Alabama Extension 
Service. This is in a State where, 
as I stated before, soil conservation 
has been a major project of agri- 
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cultural agencies for several years. 
However, at this rate of speed, Ex- 
tension workers estimated it would 
require 20 years to terrace the land 
in the State which needs terracing 
at present. By using the AAA pay- 
ments as a stimulant and as assist- 
ance to farmers, what was to pre- 
vent this job of terracing, and even 
adoption of more soil-conserving 
and soil-building practices, from be- 
ing accomplished in a_ shorter 
period ? 

Aside from the improvement of 
Southern agriculture brought about 
by the adjustment of farming op- 
erations and more diversification, it 
is well to point out, I believe, that 
for 5 years the AAA has made avail- 
able to each farmer participating in 
the program soil-building payments 
that would assist him in adopting 
certain fundamental _ soil-improve- 
ment practices. 


Goal 


* * * we should seek per- 
manent stability for American 
farming; over a long period, it 
should be possible for the United 
States to adjust its economy in 
away that will permit expansion 
of production in industry and 
agriculture. That would make 
possible a higher level of living 
for the entire population. That 
1s our goal. 

—TECHNOLOGY ON THE Farm 
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The amount of soil building that 
the farmer did was voluntary, but 
this allowance went unused on 
many farms while at the same time 
farmers were receiving their acre- 
age adjustment payments. In other 
words, they were adjusting their 
farming operations and were receiv- 
ing payments for keeping within 
the cotton or other special crop acre- 
age allotments, but were not fully 
adopting the fundamental practices 
to conserve and build the soil by 
using the financial assistance which 
the AAA offered. 

On the other hand, thousands of 
farmers exceeded their soil-building 
allowance in the amount of soil- 
building and soil-conserving work 
they carried out. 

Under this new approach to con- 
servation, the farmer will continue 
to have this soil-building allowance 
to assist him in carrying out the 
steps of the 5-year program. These 
payments will not provide the full 
amount of money needed to do this 
job; they were never intended to 
bear the entire cost of soil building. 
They will only provide assistance, 
so that the farmer will not have to 
bear the full load. If he does not 
take advantage of this assistance to 
carry out the necessary steps of this 
program each year, he will not get 
his full payment for planting within 
acreage allotments. 

Alabama’s new approach will be 
an interesting experiment to watch. 
The job ahead is a big one, and will 
require the best efforts and coop- 
eration of everyone involved. If 
Alabama farmers are able to show 
the Nation that the Alabama plan 
is the best way to get the conserva- 
tion job done, they will have made 
a lasting contribution to agriculture 
and to the betterment of all groups. 
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What the Census 


WILL SHOW 


By Z. R. PETTET. The census is more than a counting of noses. 
It ts a detailed picture of the face of America. A preliminary 
sketch of that portrait, which will include many new features, is 
given here by an official of the Bureau of Census. 


THE 1940 CENSUS dif- 

fers from those in the past 

in one important respect. 

For the first time we have 
statistics on population, housing, ag- 
riculture, manufacturing, business, 
mines and quarries, irrigation, and 
drainage, all taken in the same year. 
This will give us a new universal 
basing point and will obviate the 
difficulties in tying up statistics of 
different years. 

This census marks 100 years of 
Federal enumeration of agriculture. 
In that 100 years the census in- 
quiries have increased from a few 
questions, relating to production, to 
more than 200, embracing the prin- 
cipal fields of agriculture, such as 
uses of land, principal crops, classes 
of livestock, and farm expenditures 
and facilities. 

Great and importaat changes have 
occurred in this country within the 
past 5 years. As the census requires 
3 years to complete, and only a few 
State tabulations are now finished, 
it is not possible yet to summarize 
these results, although some of the 
outstanding indications may be 
mentioned. 

Among these, farm mechanization 
appears to be the most important, 
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since it affects not only the farm 
crops and classes of livestock, but 
the whole farm economy, farm liv- 
ing, farm labor, and even the gen- 
eral price situation. The surpluses of 
agricultural products and of labor 
released from farm work have be- 
come major problems of our na- 
tional economy at a time when we 
are faced with the necessity of find- 
ing a more or less self-contained op- 
erating basis because of the war. 

The data tabulated thus far show 
that there has been a continued de- 
crease in the number of horses and 
mules. It is not possible yet to 
measure this, nor to indicate the de- 
crease in the acreages grown pri- 
marily for horse feed, such as oats, 
or the acreage of pasture affected by 
the decreases. 

In the 10 States now completed, a 
great decrease in the number of 
herses. is reported. As tractor, 
truck, automobile, and road infor- 
mation appears in the second series 
of tabulation, which will not be 
ready for several months, little can 
be said about the compensating in- 
crease in these machines. Other 
farm machinery is not specifically 
asked for by the census, but com- 
ments furnished on the schedules 
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indicate changes brought about by 
heavy machinery. 

These comments and the infor- 
mation in the completed State tabu- 
lations are sufficient to warrant the 
belief that this mechanization will 
show: 

(1) A relatively large proportion 
of large-size farms with an offset- 
ting decrease in the small units. 

(2) An increase in the operation 
of farms separated from the tract on 
which the farmers live—this is due 
primarily to the use of rubber-tired 
equipment that makes it easy to 
farm fields at a distance. 

(3) The changes in the crops 
grown on the larger-sized units, 
with experimentation in new crops, 
such as flax. 

(4) The ability to farm a large 
urea, with the result that farmers 
operate mortgaged farms where 
foreclosure has occurred, either as 
owners or tenants, 

(5) Changes in tenure due to 
larmers’ ability to operate entire 
farms and outlying tracts them- 
selves, without finding it necessary 
ro rent them to tenants. 

(6) Enterprises now operated by 
the farmer and his family without 
the employment of extra help—this 
is, in many areas, because labor is 
unwilling to work under present 
conditions at farm wages. 

(7) The release of farm labor 
through the ability of the farmer to 
handle his operations with tractors 
and heavy mechanical equipment. 

There are other reasons why there 
has been a decrease in the number 
of farms. One is the resumption of 
industrial occupations by those who 
took refuge on farms during the 
height of the depression. In some 
cases, this entailed moving back to 
the cities and towns; in other cases, 
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the dropping of minor agricultural 
operations without change of resi- 
dence as soon as the factories opened 
up. Another reason, already men- 
tioned, was the great increase in 
foreclosures during the past decade. 


In the Drought Area 


The most striking of all, however, 
is the decrease in the number of 
farms in the drought area, extend- 
ing from the Canadian line to the 
Texas Panhandle. Part of this de- 
crease was reported in 1935, fol- 
lowing the severe drought of 1934, 
but an additional impetus was given 
by the drought of 1936 and other 
unfavorable years, 

Changes in the type from grain 
farming to ranching also were in- 
dicated in that area, or the change 
from cultivated crops.to.grass. The 
extension of cities, which have been 
cut up for subdivisions, in some in- 
stances has resulted in the decrease 
of farms. 

On the other hand, in some areas 
there appears to have been an in- 
crease in part-time farming by per- 
sons moving out from the cities and 
obtaining part of their living from 
minor agricultural operations. This 
trend is evident only through in- 
creases in the number of farms in 
such areas, as the part-time data ap- 
pear in the second series of tabula- 
tions. 

The balance between these two 
conflicting factors cannot yet be de- 
termined from the census figures. 
From the States which have been 
tabulated, it appears there is a de- 
crease in the small and the part- 
time farms with minor agricultural 
operations. As the raising of chick- 
ens, the keeping of milk cows, and 
the planting of family gardens are 
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the principal activities on these 
small tracts, a marked decrease in 
the number of cows, chickens, and 
family gardens is to be expected. 

This is borne out by a consistent 
decrease in the number of cows 
milked in 1939, and the number of 
chickens on hand April 1, 1940. 
Because of the differences in the 
number of chickens at various peri- 
ods of the year, this is not entirely 
conclusive. Winter losses and cull- 
ing of poorer fowl prior to the 
active breeding season might ac- 
count for a considerable part of 
the difference. 


Effects of Farm Programs 


The effect of the various farm 
programs, particularly upon soil- 
improving crops, seems to be one 
of the other significant points 
brought out by the census. The 
extension in the area of 2 legumes, 
lespedeza and soybeans, may be 
partly attributed to this as well as 
to other causes. 

The range of both of these crops 
has been extended northward and 
the commercial production of soy- 
beans for grain has become a major 
item. The extension of flax has 
been mentioned. Flax is reported 
in southern California, Texas, and 
in many other States where it is a 
newcomer. New varieties are being 
tried in the southern territory. Ex- 
perimentation with other crops, 
particularly minor crops, has been 
carried on over most of the United 
States. 

With the advent of new crops 
and the extension of old ones into 
new territory, we have other devel- 
opments that will have far-reaching 
effects on our economy. These are 
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already indicated in the census fig. 
ures showing the wide use of hybrid 
corn and the consequent high yields, 
The corn yields are very often more 
than double the yields previously 
reported in many areas, and will 
give us a production in excess of the 
old averages in a large part of the 
Corn Belt. 

Other highlights of the census, in 
prospect, will show the increase in 
rural electrification and farm facili- 
ties, changes in the average age of 
farmers, and the period of occu 
pancy, labor, expenditure for labor, 
and farm mortgages. The second 
series of tabulations, which carries 
these items, is expected “to begin 
in April, about the time the first 
series of tabulations is completed. 


Celebrate 


Let us celebrate the soil. Most 
men toil that they may own a 
piece of it; they measure their 
success in life by their ability to 
buy it. It is altke the passion of 
the parvenu and the pride of the 
aristocrat. No man but feels 
more of a man in the world if 
he have a bit of ground that he 
can call his own. However small 
it is on the surface it is 4,000 
miles deep; and that is a very 
handsome property. 
—Cuar.es DupLey WARNER 
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The La Follette Committee’s 
Hearings in California 


THE SUBCOMMITTEE of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor conducted hearings in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles a year ago during its investigation of alleged violations 
of the right of free speech and assembly and interference with 
the right of labor to organize and bargain collectively. The 
committee heard many witnesses who presented material on 
various aspects of the agricultural economy of California, and 
received several hitherto unpublished studies and statistical tabu- 
lations about California farming. The testimony and other ma- 
terials of special interest to professional workers are now available 
in parts 47 to 62 of the record of the committee. Below is a 
condensed guide for professional workers and others wishing to 
use this material. The record of the hearings in Washington 
in 1939 and the committee’s report on its California investigation 
have not been issued to date. 





Witness or author | Part Page Subject 








Henry H. Fowler... .. 2. Saree Agricultural strikes, civil disturb- 
ances, and repressive measures, 
California, 1933-39. 


PaulS. Taylor....... 47 | 17214and 17266 | Conflict between employer and 
employee in agriculture. 

Culbert L. Olson... .. i re Problems in the protection of 
civil liberties in California agri- 
culture. 

Richard L. Adams... .| 47 | 17287.......... Physiographic features and cli- 


mate of California; labor opera- 
tions in harvesting and market- 
ing crops; the use of seasonal 
labor in agriculture. 

James E. Wood. ..... 47 | 17296 and 17345 | Development of intensive agri- 
culture; trends in production, 
employment, labor supply, and 
wage rates in the agricultural 
labor market; employment ex- 
perience of migratory workers. 











| 
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| a oe 
Witness or author | Part| Page | Subject 





Varden Fuller.......|; 47 | 17307..........} Economic and social character. 

istics of workers gainfully em- 

ployed in agriculture in Cali- 
fornia. 

Arthur W. Stuart.....| 47 | 17352. ......| The scale of farming in California; 
data on concentration of pro- 

| duction, employment, income 
and AAA payments; extent of 
corporate operation in Cali- 
fornia. 

Theodore Norman....| 47 | 17367 ....| The processing, canning, and ship- 
ping industry in California, 
costs and profits in canning (con. 

| tinued in pt. 48, p. 17471). 

W. Lee Sandberg. ....| 47 | 17371. ....| Labor operations in canneries and 

| packing sheds. 

Ricans ..| Processes in canning and dried 

fruit industries. 

Seasonal character of employment 

in California agriculture; mi- 
| gration and unemployment; 
wages and earnings of agri- 

cultural workers. 

Arthur W. Stuart... .. | 48 | 17664..........| Farm wage rates in California and 

} other States. 

Emily H. Huntington.| 48 | 17669..........| Standards against which earnings 

of migrants may be judged; 

estimated standard budget for 
agricultural workers. 

Roy M. Pike..... » «| 46) 27674... ....| Wages and working conditions on 

| El Solyo Ranch; a reply to 
Factories in the Field. 


Martin Lange.......| 47 | 17374 


James E. Wood. ..... | 48 | 17465 and 17658 | 


| agricultural income and the in- 

| come of farm labor. 

Theodore Norman...; 51 | 18573 and 18614.| Cotton cultivation in California. 
| Major expenses in California 
farming and mergins between 

farmer and consumer. 

| 18618..........| Distribution of the consumer’s 

| dollars between farmers, farm 

} laborers, and others. 

James E. Wood...... | nee Methods of establishing wage 

| rates for agricultural labor. 
pcaeren Voluntary arbitration and wage 
boards in setting wages for 
agricultural labor. 


Paul S. Taylor....... Pt SEES cscs wiens Application of wage-hour laws 
| | to agricultural labor, 

Preston McKinney. ..| 50 | 18202..........| Do. 

Ivan G. McDaniel. ..| 50 NS isbn dw eawse a Do. 

George D. Kidwell...) 50 | 18221.......... Do. 

Murray R. Benedict. ' i. ee | Suggested measures for improving 
| status of agricultural laborers. 

John B. Canning kw! Beene Suggested measures for raising 


Alex Johnson. . . 


wn 
~ 


Richard L. Adams....! 51 | 18709... 
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Witness or author | Part} Page 





Carey McWilliams. . .| 51 | 18712... 
James E. Wood......| 53 | 19547. 
Orin Cassmore..... .} 53 | 19572. 
Varden Fuller...... i 54 | 19777. 
| 
Frank C. MacDonald. | 54 | 19899. 
OS eleandine eater ad eeiiivs | 54 | 19913. 
| | 
| | 
} | 
Paul S. Taylor and | 54 | 19947 
Clark Kerr. | 
Campbell McCullough 54 | 20037. 
| 
J. L. Leonard, Will J. | 54 | 20043. 
French, and Simon | 
J. Lubin. | | 
C. B. Hutchison, W. | 54 | 20053. 
C. Jacobsen, John | 
Phillips. | | 
State Commission of | 54 | 20069. 
Immigration and 
Housing of Califor- | 
nia. 
Arthur W. Stuart....) 55 | 20124. 
Theodore Norman...| 56 | 20353... 
Arthur W. Stuart... .| 58 21336... 
|. | 
Harrison S. Robinson.| 59 | 21731. 
— 
| 
B. H. Crocheron. ... | 59 | 21741 
Bert L. Smith....... | 59 | 21745... 


Walter E. Packard...| 59 


Willard D. Ellis... ... 59 


Carey McWilliams. . | 59 
| 
| 
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Subject 





| Recommendation for an effective 


mediation service for agricul- 
tural disputes. 

The oversupply of agricultural 
labor and labor recruiting. 


| Migratory cotton pickers in Ari- 


zona. 


| The supply of agricultural labor 


21750 and 21810 | 


as a factor in the evolution of 
farm organization in Califor- 
nia. 

San Joaquin Valley cotton strike, 
September—October 1933. 

Hearings on the cotton strike in 
San Joaquin Valley held in 
Visalia, Calif., Oct. 19 and 20, 
1933. 

Documentary history of the strike 
of cotton pickers in California, 
1933. 

Labor conditions in 
Valley. 

Report to the National Labor 
Board, Feb. 11, 1934, regarding 
conditions in the Imperial Val- 
ley. 

The Imperial Valley Farm Labor 
Situation (supplement to above, 
p. 20065). 

Report on Wheatland Hop field 
riot of Aug. 3, 1913. 


Imperial 


The agricultural economy in the 
Imperial Valley. 

The California citrus industry. 

The Los Angeles County milk 
market. 

The California migrant problem; 
activities of the State chamber 
of commerce. 

Comments on agricultural labor. 

Program of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in the west- 
ern region. 

Rural housing; subsistence home- 
steads, cooperative farming, and 
a proposal for a new pattern of 
farm tenure and operation. 


| The program of the Farm Credit 


Administration in the West. 

Housing conditions among mi- 
gratory agricultural workers in 
California. 
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Witness or author | Part 
Laurence I. Hewes, | 59 
jt: 
James E. Wood...... 59 
Theodore Norman...}| 59 
R. L. Burgess........ 59 
Edward Vandeleur...| 60 
Theodore R. Ras- | 60 
mussen. 
Stuart H. Strathman..| 60 
Jonathan Garst...... 61 
Arthur W. Stuart... .| 61 
Paul S. Taylor....... 62 
James E, Wood...... 62 
Clarence M. Weiner. .| 62 
Stuart M. Jamieson. ..| 62 
Sn ae ae Oe ae a 62 
State Relief Adminis- | 62 
tration of California. 
W. V. Allen and A. | 62 
J. Norton. 
California Conference | 62 





of Agricultural 
Workers. 
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Subject 





22062... 


22075 


22377 


22475 


22488 


22515 


22519 
22531 


22541 


22642 


22666 


22678 and 22700. 


Farm labor program of the 
Farm Security Administration 
in California and Arizona. 

The problem of decasualizing the 
agricultural labor market. — 

Programs of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The share of labor in benefits 
accruing from Federal farm 
programs. 

Statement on behalf of the Calj- 
fornia State Federation of Labor 
concerning union organization 
among agricultural workers, 

Statement on behal: of the United 
Cannery, Agricultural, Packing 
and Allied Workers of America 
concerning union organization 
among agricultural workers. 

Statement on behalf of the Asso- 
ciated Farmers of California, 
Inc. The nature of agriculture, 
and the migrant labor problem 
in California. 

Effects of Federal farm programs 
upon economic status of agri- 
cultural wage laborers. 

Probable economic effects of col- 
lective bargaining between Cali- 
fornia agricultural workers and 
employers. 

Factors which underlie the in- 
infringement of civil rights in 

| industrialized agriculture. 
Trends of gross agricultural in- 
come and the agricultural wage 

| pill in California, 1924-39. 
California farm wage rate data. 
The origins and present structure 

| of labor unions in agricultural 

| and allied industries of Califor- 
nia. 

Proceedings of a series of con- 
ferences on housing of migratory 
laborers, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Housing 
Officials, California, 1934-35. 

Agricultural migratory laborers 
in the San Joaquin Valley, 
July-August 1937. 

Agriculture and its employment 
problems in California. 

Transcript of proceedings, Stock- 
ton, Calif., June 6 and 7, 1936. 
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Witness or author | Part Page Subject 
\ ) SR ..| 62 | 22713..........| The United Cannery, Agricul- 
tural, Packing and Allied Work- 
ers of America. 
Ww. M. Dickie and | 62 | 22723 and22736.| Health problems among migra- 
A. E. Larsen. tory workers. 
Edward J. Rowell....| 62 | 22741.......... The child in the migratory 
camp—Education. 
Lillian B. Hill....... 22 ern Adequacy of education for migra- 
tory children in California. 
Leigh Athearn....... 32 Seer | Unemployment relief in labor 
disputes. 
Katharine Douglas. ..| 62 | 22773.......... | Selected large-scale farming en- 
| _ terprises in California. 
Arthur W. Stuart... .} 62 | 22800.......... | The asparagus- and peach-can- 
ning industries in California. 











County Maps of the 


Highway Planning Survey 


By F. J. MARSCHNER 


COUNTY MAPS resulting from 
a national highway planning survey 
constitute an important addition to 
the source material for land-utiliza- 
tion research and land-use plan- 
ning. Workers in the land-utiliza- 
tion program, who study the 
problems and potentialities of land 
use in an area, necessarily must take 
into consideration the means of 
communication and transportation. 

Lines of communication and 
transportation have been called the 
lifelines of empires. With equal 
propriety the net of railroads, high- 
ways and roads, airways and water- 
ways, pipe lines and power lines, 
telegraph, telephone, and radio may 
be referred to as the vitalizing ar- 
teries, veins, and nerve filaments of 
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a locality or region on which the 
economic and social welfare of the 
inhabitants depends. 

Travel, the movement of raw ma- 
terial, and the acquisition and ex- 
change of goods, knowledge, and 
ideas require the facilities of an es- 
tablished communication and trans- 
portation system. How well an 
area is served by the existing net of 
communication and transportation 
facilities, whether it is in harmony 
with the needs and resources of the 
area, and how accessible an area is 
from other parts of the country are 
therefore all questions that cannot 
be ignored in a study of the eco- 
nomic use of the land, which must 
be part of any planning program 
of land use adjustment. 
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STATUS OF COUNTY MAPS OF THE 








Communication and_transporta- 
tion facilities themselves are in a 
state of constant change. 

Adjustments are forever needed to 
assimilate new modes and lines of 
transport and communication which 
may complement or compete with 
the older ones. Changes must be 
made to accommodate or divert in- 
creased volume and speed in traffic, 
to improve operating efficiency, to 
extend service into new areas or 
rescind it in old ones in accordance 
with needs. Shifts in land use and 
in agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction and consumption in an area 
may be the cause or effect of many 
of these changes. 

With such frequent changes tak- 
ing place, it was unusual (until quite 
recently) to find available uniform, 
systematically recorded, up-to-date 
information on the location, status, 
and composition of the communica- 
tion and transportation system of an 
extensive rural area. Not infre- 
quently the investigator had to take 
an inventory of his own. To those 
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who study areal conditions with ref- 
erence to cultural development, these 
county maps, therefore, offer a 
wealth of useful, classified informa- 
tion recorded in position of actual 
occurrence that is not available in 
any other form or place. The new 
county maps of the highway plan- 
ning survey thus fill an important 
and long-felt need. 

The highway planning surveys are 
conducted by the State highway de- 
partments in cooperation with the 
Public Roads Administration, All 
States participated in the survey. 
Rapid progress has been made in 
preparing the resulting maps of 
counties and States. At this writ- 
ing, most of the States already have 
highway planning maps _ available 
for all counties. To what extent the 
tracings of these county maps are 
now completed or are in progress is 
indicated on the accompanying map. 

County maps of the highway plan- 
ning survey may be obtained from 
the respective State highway depart- 
ments. They are usually issued as 
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blue or black-line prints taken from 
the tracings. Occasionally they are 
also issued as printed maps on a 
reduced scale. 

The maps have been prepared to 
conform to uniform standards in 
content, use of symbols, and type of 
lettering. Usually they are on the 
scale of 1 mile to the inch, sometimes 
1: 62,500. For sparsely settled coun- 
ties the scale reduction may be 2 
miles to the inch, while in highly 
developed and densely populated 
counties the larger scale of 4 mile 
to the inch was required. 

The natural features are primarily 
represented by the drainage system 


Conduct 


Most of our difficulty with the 
earth lies in the effort to do what 
perhaps ought not to be done. 
Not even all the land is fit to 
be farmed. A good part of agri- 
culture is to learn how to adapt 
one’s work to nature, to fit the 
crop scheme to the climate and 
to the soil and the facilities. To 
live in right relation with his 
natural conditions is one of the 
first lessons that a wise farmer 
or any other wise man learns. 
We are at pains to stress the im- 
portance of conduct; very well: 
conduct toward the earth is an 
essential part of it. 
—LIEBIG 
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and shore lines, though prominent 
hill and mountain tops are spotted 
and named with elevation given in 
figures. Cultural features are em- 
phasized. 

Highways and roads, as may be 
expected, are the outstanding ele- 
ments in the picture; they are classi- 
fied according to jurisdiction and 
surface type. Road service and traf- 
fic volume are represented on differ- 
ent series of the same base maps, 
i. e., general highway series, school 
bus series, rural post roads series, 
and traffic series. 

Railroads are classified in differ- 
ent categories. Airways and their 
appurtenances are located. Navi- 
gation on rivers and canals is noted. 

Cities, towns, and villages with 
a population of more than 1,000 
inhabitants are differentiated as 
incorporated and unincorporated 
places with the urban areas delim- 
ited and the population denoted in 
figures. State capitals and county 
seats are recognized by appropriate 
symbols. Farm units, occupied or 
unoccupied, hospitals, churches and 
religious institutions, dwellings, in- 
dustrial establishments, educational 
and correctional institutions are 
identified by symbols; many of them 
distinct according to character, pur- 
pose, and use. 

On the maps, the counties are 
subdivided into minor civil divi- 
sions. Also shown are National, 
State, county, and municipal parks 
and _ reservations, National and 
State forests, land-office townships 
and sections, and, on some maps, 
power and pipe lines, telephone and 
telegraph lines, engineering struc- 
tures in one way or other connected 
with travel, communication and 
transportation, and public health, 
recreation, civic and military service. 
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Pusiic ADMINISTRATION AND THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TuRE. John M. Gaus and Leon O. Wolcott, with a chapter by Verne 


B. Lewis. 


Committee on Public Administration of the Social Science 


Research Council by Public Administration Service. Chicago. 534 


pages. 


by ARTHUR P. CHEW 


IN TRYING to see why the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture exists, what it does, and 
what effect its activities have on 
agriculture and on the Nation, the 
first thing necessary is to choose a 
viewpoint and accept its limitations. 
It may be the viewpoint of the 
farmer, of the city dweller, of the 
scientist, of the social philosopher, 
or of the administrator. Whatever 
it be, it will show the institution 
only from that one angle. Other 
positions will show it in other as- 
pects; but no single viewpoint will 
show them all. The Department re- 
flects all aspects of the Nation’s life, 
in all their dynamic complexity. 
The lens has not been discovered 
that will focus the entire picture 
and reveal structure and functions 
simultaneously in full perspective 
and detail. 

Some standpoints, however, show 
more than others. Mr. Gaus and 
Mr. Wolcott have chosen the stand- 
point of administration. In the 
sense in which they treat it, admin- 
istration is more than simply the 
machinery for dividing responsibil- 
ities among the bureaus, managing 
appropriations and personnel, and 
organizing the research and service 
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activities required by various Fed- 
eral laws. It is also a means of de- 
fining objectives within- the scope 
of policy, of timing and placing pre- 
scribed activities, and of coordinat- 
ing them into an effective operating 
unity. Within certain limits it is a 
determinant as well as a reflection 
of fundamental policy. As such it 
must deal with social and political 
forces, where administrative prob- 
lems have their roots, and must seek 
the cooperation of large groups out- 
side the institution. This follows 
from the fact that the Secretary of 
Agriculture, as a cabinet officer, 
participates in preparing as well as 
in effectuating the national policy. 
It stamps the administrative task 
with a dual character, in which 
policy and action evolve together. 

It seems to this reviewer that the 
authors have done admirably what 
they set out to do. In the setting 
they adopt the reader gets possibly a 
broader, and certainly a more inti- 
mate, view of the Department than 
he could get from any other frame- 
work, Looked at from the stand- 
point of the farmer, he might see 
the Department only in the contacts 
it has with farming. Conversely, the 
urban angle would tend to obscure 
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the agricultural phases of the work. 
The viewpoint of the social philoso- 
pher, though comprehensive, would 
still be an outside viewpoint. 


THIS BOOK is an inside view, 
from which we can watch adminis- 
tration as the specific response to the 
total agricultural situation—the re- 
sponse to the individual farmer's 
need for help both in dealing with 
nature and in dealing with society; 
the response to the collective require- 
ments of agriculture, which are more 
than the sum of the conscious wants 
of individual farmers; and also the 
response to the Nation’s agricultural 
requirements. Yet the treatment is 
not vague but highly detailed; it 
covers an immense range, from the 
beginnings of the Department’s re- 
search for better plants and livestock 
and for means to combat pests to 
the modern evolution of great action 
programs for conserving natural re- 
sources, raising farm incomes, and 
establishing a better rural-urban 
balance. 

Mr. Gaus and Mr. Wolcott did 
the study as one of a series spon- 
sored by the Committee on Public 
Administration of the Social Science 
Research Council. Previously Mr. 
Gaus had been a professor of politi- 
cal science at the University of Wis- 
consin, to which post he has now 
returned. Mr. Wolcott had been a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
New York Herald Tribune; he is 
now in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In making their investigation 
the authors practically lived with 
the Department; they had office 
space in the main administration 
building. They had, of course, no 
oficial connection with the institu- 
tion. It is understood the Social 
Science Research Council chose the 
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Department as the subject for a big 
study of public administration be- 
cause of its reputation for adminis- 
trative efficiency. This reputation 
the book upholds, though it offers 
suggestions for improvement. 

First it sketches the origins of the 
Department, describes the early 
growth of its activities, and notices 
the beginnings of efforts to shape it 
into an organic administrative unity. 
It was never an arbitrary creation. 
It was the necessary answer of the 
Federal Government to the demands 
of farmers and others for help in 
dealing with natural and _ social 
forces. Farmers had need for agri- 
cultural research, which they could 
not provide themselves. Agricul- 
tural research will seldom repay the 
cost to individuals though it may 
repay the cost to society a thousand- 
fold. Farmers and others interested 
in the marketing of agricultural 
products had need of crop statistics 
and of marketing services. The 
Government provided research and 
marketing services because it alone 
had the necessary facilities. It did 
so, moreover, less on its own initia- 
tive than in response to wide public 
demands. Naturally the growth of 
the services was atomic; the tasks 
developed one by one. They did 
not quickly fuse, but for a long time 
remained the responsibility of semi- 
autonomous bureaus, In fact, the 
authors believe the Department did 
not come of age as more than a col- 
lection of semiautonomous bureaus 
until quite recently. 


DEVELOPMENTS after the turn 
of the century brought the bureaus 
into closer relationship with one 
another, and brought the Depart- 
ment as a whole into closer rela- 
tionships with other departments 
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of the National Government and 
with State and local governments. 
Free or cheap land became scarce. 
Farm competition increased at home 
and abroad. Grave land-use prob- 
lems arose, connected with land 
speculation, with misdirected settle- 
ment, and with reckless farming, 
lumbering, and grazing. Our farm 
export trade declined. On the other 


hand, machinery increased the 
farmer’s production power; and 
agriculture became more deeply 


divided into commercial and non- 
commercial forms. The war of 
1914-18 and its aftermath opened 
a gulf between the farmer’s power 
to deal with nature and his power 
to handle economic and social prob- 
lems. Farm and nonfarm prices 
diverged. Gaus and Wolcott touch 
on all these developments, and give 
special attention to the land use 
aspects in a chapter that treats land 
use functions as the nucleus of the 
Department’s most significant activ- 
ities. These functions, with the 
teamwork they involve between 
technical and social science and be- 
tween Federal programs and those 
of farmers and of State and local 
agencies, make an end of bureau 
autonomy. 

Nevertheless the authors reject the 
idea that the “new” Department can 
be distinguished sharply from the 
old. It is not true, they point out, 
that before the New Deal the De- 
partment confined itself largely to 
research and education. Action 
even then was a part of the insti- 
tution’s job, notably in forestry, in 
market regulation, in commodity 
grading and inspection, and in the 
development of the Federal high- 
way system. The difference in 
function between the old and the 
new Department is largely one of 
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degree, though one important 
change should be noted; namely, the 
utter dependence of the newer 
action programs on the cooperation 
of farmers and of State and local 
agencies. The programs are not 
solely the task of the Department 
itself, much less of any of its agen- 
cies separately. They are a joint 
undertaking, in which the Depart- 
ment acts with other governmental 
bodies and with both the rural and 
urban public. This is not a break, 
however, with the old tradition; it 
is the natural development thereof. 
Actually, the Department’s evolu- 
tion shows a continuity of policy 
and function, along with countless 
signs that its new jobs have deep 
historic roots. 


STRUCTURE AND _ FUNC- 
TION change less with changes in 
party government than many people 
suppose. Even striking new depar- 
tures, such as those of the New Deal, 
are seldom wholly innovations. 
They go back usually to an em- 
bryonic period before the change 
of administration. Research sug- 
gests the experiments and gropings 
blaze a trail. Operations under the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929, 
for example, were a trail blazer for 
the AAA. They tested loans and 
storage, and showed the need for 
crop control as well. The later pro- 
gram did not wholly sweep away 
the administrative set-up created in 
the period of the Federal Farm 
Board. Part of it, suitably modified, 
the AAA and other Government 
agencies absorbed and merged with 
their own units. 

Changes in agricultural policy, 
as Gaus and Wolcott observe, often 
have their roots in undramatic re- 
search, fact-collecting, information- 
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giving, or similar activity which 
provides a weapon later for pressure 
groups. Moreover, they can be seen 
further ahead than the adjustments 
they will necessitate eventually 
among units of Government. But 
even the structural requirements 
cast their shadows before. It is the 
duty of administrators to look 
ahead. They have to do what leg- 
islation can seldom do. They have 
to adapt old structures to new func- 
tions, with the latter still in flux 
and evolution. It is a job, of course, 
that is never done. 


IN SHOWING how the Depart- 
ment toils to satisfy this need, the 
authors refer constantly to objective 
farm problems—to the concrete 
facts of rural poverty, wastage of 
resources, and unbalanced produc- 
tion. Organization, they hold, can- 
not be divorced from policy, and 
policy reflects needs. It is therefore 
impossible to have a sound organi- 
zation if the various administrative 
units do not look beyond their 
fences—if they do not see the farm 
problem and the bearing of their 
own job on the work of the De- 
partment as a whole. 

Each unit, unless too great a gap 
separates it from the core of the 
institution, should be woven into 
the organic structure; it should be 
integrated functionally with all the 
other units. In this way, along 
which the Department is making 
progress, each unit will acquire a 
sense of the whole job, and not 
merely of its own detail. Ends 
rather than simply means will have 
meanings, and complexity in the 
organization will not blind the mem- 
bers to what it is all about. It is 
not in order to throw up one’s 
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hands when the structure becomes 
complicated. 

“The organization of any body 
varies according to its function. 
The more complex the organism’s 
function, the more involved is its 
structure.” 

Ideally, of course, the structure 
would be as uncomplicated as the 
function allowed. It would be as 
simple as possible. One of the ob- 
stacles, noticed extensively by Gaus 
and Wolcott in their discussion of 
pressure groups, is the necessity the 
Department lies under at all times 
to help reconcile conflicting special 
interests. This difficulty would exist 
even if the Department had to sat- 
isfy only the interests of the farm- 
ers. There are contending farm 
groups. But the Department has re- 
sponsibilities also for the general 
welfare—for certain consumer and 
labor interests and for marketing 
operations that affect handlers and 
distributors. | Mediation involves 
compromise and therefore compli- 
cation in the administrative set-up. 
The book mentions, as a hopeful 
sign, the influence that analysis of 
concrete problems has on pressure 
groups. Logic inherent in the facts 
tends to dissolve stubborn precon- 
ceptions, and to lessen narrowness. 
Hence it simplifies both policy and 
administration. 


IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
task generally, as the authors see it, 
the chief need is to avoid the danger 
that organization units and individ- 
uals engaged in separate projects 
will lose sight of the main objective. 
They will then not take kindly to 
the central guidance. The result 
will be confusion, waste of time and 
money, and conflict of purposes. 
Authority is as natural and as in- 
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herent in every complicated enter- 
prise as it is in the simplest project. 
But in the complicated enterprise it 
requires special facilities for giving 
direction to the job. It is not on 
that account more coercive than in 
a simple organism. In proportion 
as the central function appears 
clearly to the members of the organ- 
ization, they will see the importance 
of integrating their own task with 
the total operation. Differences as 
to work priorities of time or place, 
and as to the organization of men, 
materials, and money will diminish. 
Knowledge and consent will rein- 
force authority. Since the Depart- 
ment’s many activities came into 
existence separately, without the 
guidance of any planned superior 
objective, it is necessary now to infer 
that objective from the combination 
of the purposes. Only with goals 
well defined can the different jobs be 
well coordinated. 

There is a detailed account in the 
book of how this comes about 
through the relationship between 
staff, auxiliary, and line functions. 
Staff officials, at the direction of the 
Secretary, study and analyze prob- 
lems, principles, and main objectives, 
and assemble necessary facts and 
opinions on which the Secretary may 
take action. It is the job of the 
staff man, subject to the requests of 
the Secretary, to evaluate proposed 
actions in terms of the Department’s 
responsibility to the President, to the 
Congress, and to the courts, and also 
to appraise them from the stand- 
point of the Department’s responsi- 
bility to the people. Auxiliary serv- 
ices fill a dual role, both advisory 
and operational. Line functions 
begin with main policy already de- 
termined. Line agencies are the 
various bureaus and offices, each 
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with its particular job. Most if not 
all line matters directed to the Sec- 
retary must clear through the general 
staff, since it is beyond the power of 
any single individual to consider 
them all in detail in all their stages. 
It is impossible to draw sharp lines 
between staff, auxiliary, and line 
functions, but: the distinction is use- 
ful. It symbolizes the importance, 
with the increasing division of labor 
within the Department, of main- 
taining adequate central controls. 


EVERY ANALYSIS of the De- 
partment’s administrative set-up 
must tackle the problem of the Fed- 
eral-State relationship. Gaus and 
Wolcott do so throughout their 
book, with special emphasis in their 
discussion of regional factors. It 
is a commonplace that farm prob- 
lems transcend State lines, and take 
regional forms determined by nat- 
ural, economic, and social forces. 
There are similarities of climate, 
topography, soil, vegetative cover, 
and types of farming that have dif- 
ferent and often larger boundaries 
than those of the country’s political 
subdivisions. The States have con- 
sequently an incentive to pool their 
attacks on certain farm problems, 
almost necessarily in cooperation 
with the Federal Government. In- 
deed, there is a field also for coop- 
eration on a still wider and yet not 
entirely national scale; this comes 
from the fact that various regions 
have some problems in common. 
Against the urge toward regional 
and inter-regional teamwork, how- 
ever, are certain counter-forces. 

Gaus and Wolcott especially notice 
two. First, there is a tendency with- 
in the Department to multiply 
regional distinctions on bureau lines. 
Each bureau marks off regions in 
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terms of its own job. Naturally, the 
Forest Service, for example, has 
regional conceptions that differ from 
those of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice or the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. As yet, the Department has 
not evolved any reconciling general 
principle, Secondly, the States often 
view the regional procedure as a 
Federal effort to bypass or ignore 
them. These two factors handicap 
coordination among the bureaus, and 
between the Federal administration 
and the State administrations. Also, 
they handicap cooperation among 
the States, since that depends greatly 
on the Federal-State relationship. 


THERE IS OF COURSE no 
easy remedy. The authors observe 
that the grant-in-aid policy, as well 
as the division of constitutional 
power, determines a permanent 
close association between the De- 
partment and the State Govern- 
ment. This association, however, 
involves conflict as well as coopera- 
tion, because it involves matters of 
jurisdiction. As an amelioration, 
the book says the establishment of 
State representatives of the BAE 
may be significant. It emphasizes 
the importance of keeping the line 
bureaus well informed as to the 
larger aspects of the agricultural 
policy, and of clarifying and inte- 
grating policy on the State level. In 
proportion as a common National- 
State program on all functional 
fronts comes to be developed and 
understood, the authors believe it 
will be easier to build a good 
regional structure. 

They emphasize the fact that this 
is not a trivial convenience, but a 
basic requirement. Selection of 
regions, they say, is one of the pri- 
mary decisions the Department can 
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take, in view of the size of the 
United States and the variety of its 
agricultural conditions. Nor do 
they argue that there is a single set 
of regions that can be easily or 
quickly determined, equally useful 
for all operating bureaus and Gov- 
ernment agencies. They contend, 
however, that a Department “rooted 
in natural resources for its subject 
matter must draw much of its 
thinking from the naturally deter- 
mined problems of soil, land cover, 
and climate, and from the relation- 
ship of population to these factors.” 

In short, the Department has not 
merely an administrative problem 
within itself, in its own inner work- 
ings. It has a still greater one in 
the relationships it enters into with 
farmers, with nonfarmers, and with 
State and local governments. Man- 
ifestly, the solution depends only 
partly on the Department’s own ini- 
tiative and powers. It has to be 
worked out also in Federal and 
State legislation, and in_ public 
opinion and experience, especially 
in the use and further development 
of the agricultural programs now 
going forward. Gaus and Wolcott 
leave us with the impression, never- 
theless, that procedure in the De- 
partment can help mightily. 

They have given us probably the 
best work on the Department that 
has yet appeared, and certainly the 


most comprehensive. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS a 
chapter on the auxiliary services 
of the Department—the Office of 
Budget and Finance; the Office of 
Personnel; the Office of the Solici- 
tor; the Office of Information; 
the Office of Plant and Operations; 
the Department Library; the Office 
of Experiment Stations; the Exten- 
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sion Service; the Office of CCC 
Activities; and the Office of Land 
Use Coordination, which promotes 
coordination among the bureaus in 
the administration of the Depart- 
ment’s land and water-use programs, 
and coordination to the same gen- 
eral end between the Department 
and other Government agencies. 
In the appendix there is a chapter 
entitled Budgetary Administration 
in the Department, which deals ex- 
tensively with budgetary problems 
and administration. It is by Verne 
Lewis, and summarizes a master’s 
thesis written in the public service 
training program of the University 
of Minnesota. Mr. Lewis is now in 
the Office of Budget and Finance. 


FRONTIERS OF THE NorTHWEST. 


Company. New York. 


Harold E. Briggs. 
629 pages. 





These sections of the volume supple- 
ment and reinforce the general 
theme, which is simply that the 
growth of the Department’s func- 
tions from narrowly specialized re- 
search and service to functions that 
also include large responsibilities 
for promoting social and economic 
betterment through agricultural 
programs calls insistently for team- 
work throughout the organization. 
In wise and efficient administrative 
procedure, patterned in harmony 
with our democratic system of gov- 
ernment, it sees an important means 
of recruiting knowledge and consent 
and of bringing both to bear effec- 
tively on national, regional, and 
local problems. 


D. Appleton-Century 


by CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 


AMERICA is a mosaic of fron- 
tiers. They vary in many ways but 
none of them is old. Fitted to- 
gether, as children now fit the out- 
lines of the later formalized States, 
the whole would make a map of 
our country. 

Frontiers of the Northwest only, 
or of the upper Missouri Valley, 
have yielded Dr. Briggs the material 
for a large volume. It is packed 
with well authenticated facts, is 
well illustrated and indexed fully, 
and carries an 18-page classified 
bibliography. To accomplish all 
this, the author has been working for 
many years in both public and pri- 
vate historical collections and the 
Social Science Research Council 
contributed a grant-in-aid. 
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Frontiers here described in proc- 
ess of development and disappear- 
ance are those of the miner, the 
buffalo, the cattle rancher, and the 
sheep rancher, as well as the fron- 
tiers of settlement and of agricul- 
ture. The first is carried through 
from the gold rush to the flourish- 
ing of fraternal orders and the 
theater, the second from the great 
herds to the buffalo bones, the third 
to the end of the open range, and 
the fourth merges into the collat- 
eral business of horse ranching and 
the depredations of the horse 
thieves. 


HISTORY of the more systematic 
making of America is found in the 
study of the last two frontiers, 
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which fill almost half of the book— 
sttlement and agriculture. Settle- 
ment in this upper valley is traced 
State by State—in the Dakotas, 
Wyoming, and Montana, and even- 
tually through the immigration 
activities, colonization projects, and 
county-seat fights. Agriculture is 
traced through the pioneer period, 
through the years of the Granger 
movement, and through the devel- 
opment of bonanza farming. A 
chapter is devoted to the surpris- 
ingly vigorous and varied social life 
with its emphasis on local dramatic 
organizations and variety and 
opera houses. Here visiting troupes 
and entertainers of all kinds were 
well supported. Then for home tal- 
ent “every prairie town of any size 
had its lyceum or library associa- 
tion where mixed programs, essays, 
lectures, debates, and regular plays 
were given, often being repeated in 
the nearby towns.” 

Land use necessarily is an under- 
current theme throughout the book, 
as mining gives way to the use of 
the earth’s surface, as the free-roam- 











Trade, indeed, increases the 
glory and wealth of a coun- 
try, but its true strength 
and stamina are to be looked 
for in the cultivators of the 
land. In the simplicity of 
their lives are found the 
simpleness of virtue, the in- 
tegrity and courage of free- 
dom. These true, genuine 
sons of the soil are invinci- 


ble. 


—Lorp CHATHAM 
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ing buffalo are crowded out by the 
managed herds, as the sheepmen 
and cattlemen struggle for the pos- 
session of the ranges, and as the 
domain of both are yearly en- 
croached upon by the growing 
settlements and the scattered and 
fenced farms, and as the character 
of the agriculture changes in order 
to adjust to climatic and economic 
conditions. 

IN HIS sturdy, factual mosaic, 
Dr. Briggs has used rather sparingly 
the inlay of color and interpretation. 
But it is there, especially when he is 
considering the social conditions of 
a certain frontier, the relics of the 
romantic and pathetic ghost towns, 
oddities of the sheep herders, and 
other characters evolved from the 
peculiar work and environment and 
the difficult family life. 

The activities and the place of 
women on the frontier farms have 
never been recorded as fully nor in 
the same light as those of the men, 
he reminds his readers, whereas the 
success of the frontier farmer and 
his family depended to a great extent 
upon the woman of the household. 
That these themes can perhaps best 
be interpreted in the living terms 
of good fiction is clearly indicated 
by the author’s references to such 
novels, from Owen Wister’s The 
Virginian in an early chapter, to the 
several closing pages of this history 
in which he traces the value of the 
human element in the making of 
the agricultural West by means of 
O. E. Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth. 
The true story of western settlement 
is best told, he says, when the 
broken lives it exacted are recorded, 
and when romanticism and realism 
run hand-in-hand through the narra- 
tive. 











TECHNOLOGY ON THE Farm. 
of Agricultural Economics. 
224 pages. 


An Interbureau Committee and the Bureay 





U. S. Government Printing Office, 


by ROBERT B. ELWOOD 


THIS SPECIAL REPORT de- 
scribes in semipopular language the 
more important recent changes in 
the techniques used in agriculture 
and predicts the probable course of 
future changes; it outlines the effects 
of these changes on volume of pro- 
duction, on regional specialization, 
on prices and costs, on employment 
and farm tenure, and on the plane 
of living and the culture of farm 
people; and finally it suggests steps 
which may be taken within the 
framework of agriculture to spread 
more widely the benefits of techno- 
logical change and to cushion its 
adverse effects. 

The volume is in two parts. Part 
I summarizes the leading develop- 
ments in technology, analyzes the 
problems they create, and suggests 
measures to ease these problems. 
Part II deals in greater detail with 
the technological changes them- 
selves. Agricultural technicians will 
find this discussion of considerable 
interest, and the readers of this re- 
view will be interested in the section 
dealing with conservation practices. 
The great increases occurring in the 
use of these practices in recent years 
and the adoption of tractors and 
hybrid corn are perhaps the most 
important of the many changes in 
techniques occurring in agriculture. 
The majority of readers, however, 
will find of greatest interest and sig- 
nificance the portions of part I 
dealing with the problems created by 
changing technology and the reme- 
dies proposed. 
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THE PROBLEMS created by 
changes in technology, the authors 
point out, are essentially short-run 
problems of a dynamic economy. 
We owe much in material satisfac. 
tions to technological developments 
of the past, although many of these 
caused great, if only temporary, 
hardships. Likewise, current ad- 
vances in science offer possibilities 
for greater material welfare for so- 
ciety as a whole and greater leisure 
and cultural advancement for farm 
people. Often, however, the most 
obvious and immediate effects on 
farm people are unemployment, 
lower incomes, and loss of security. 
“It is not that these scientific ad- 
vances in themselves are to be 
blamed; the troubles . . . arise from 
the inequality of adjustments and 
responses in agriculture and industry 
to such advances.” With the pass- 
age of free land, with foreign mar- 
kets diminishing or gone, with in- 
creasing monopolistic tendencies in 
industry this process of adjustment 
has been distinctly slowed down, 
and the interval of idleness between 
displacement and reemployment has 
been progressively lengthened. 

The economic and cultural effects 
of technological developments on 
farm people are many and diverse. 
The increased amount of feed grains 
and forage which will be made avail- 
able for use by productive livestock 
by the displacement of work stock, 
new varieties and hybrid seed, and 
increased use of conservation prac- 
tices will make possible a 1o-percent 
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increase in livestock production in 
the next decade. Prices will prob- 
ably decline as will the total income 
from livestock production. 

Further mechanization of agricul- 
tural production will increase the 
needs for working capital in agri- 
culture by an estimated 25 percent. 
In areas particularly well adapted to 
the use of cost-lowering techniques 
land values may rise and further 
increase capital needs. Adoption of 
tractors will increase further the 
proportion of total costs made up by 
cash costs and agriculture will tend 
to become yet less self sufficient. 

To the 1,500,000 males living on 
farms who in 1937 were totally or 
partially unemployed or were on 
work-relief further mechanization 
may add from 350,000 to 500,000 
more by 1950. In the South alone 
300,000 cropper and tenant families 
may be forced off the land, and 
many more will probably be re- 
duced to the status of hired work- 
ers. An increasing number of south- 
ern croppers are finding little to 
choose between their status and that 
of wage hands. In other areas, too, 
the position of the tenant has be- 
come more difficult. With the num- 
ber of prospective tenants exceeding 
the number of farms to be rented, 
landlords are enabled to demand and 
receive a larger proportion of the 
total farm income as rent. 


ELECTRICITY, automobiles and 
improved roads, telephones, radios, 
labor-saving machinery, and consoli- 
dated schools have provided the 
means by which farm people may 
have more leisure, wider social con- 
tacts, and a more satisfying cultural 
life. But the fullest utilization of 
these means requires an increased 
income, which has not been forth- 
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coming for any large proportion of 
the farm population. Rather, there 
has come about an increasing dis- 
parity in the economic position of 
those on the top and bottom rungs 
of the “agricultural ladder.” These 
economic strata threaten to become 
social strata. Once these become a 
reality we are likely to witness the 
emergence of separate farm pressure 
groups, each striving to hold its 
position or regain the security which 
it formerly held. 

The long-run solution of the prob- 
lems created by technological devel- 
opments will be found largely in 
readjustments outside of agriculture. 
Although the current defense pro- 
gram will give employment to con- 
siderable numbers of unemployed, 
this solution of the problem of agri- 
cultural unemployment and insecu- 
rity will probably be both temporary 
and incomplete. Until such time 
as surplus agricultural workers can 
find permanent employment outside 
of agriculture it is imperative that 
action be taken within agriculture 
itself to cushion the worst effects of 
technological change. 

The suggested lines of action fall 
into three groups. The first group 
is made up of measures to provide 
employment and security for dis- 
placed and underprivileged people. 
In this group is suggested a rural 
conservation works program to em- 
ploy farm people in partially and 
completely  self-liquidating soil, 
water, and forest conservation proj- 
ects. Government lending activities 
to facilitate conservation by private 
individuals might well be coupled 
with the conservation works pro- 
gram, It is suggested, also, that the 
present activities of the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration be extended to 
reach a greater number of the low- 
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income group. A further suggestion 
envisages a more adequate program 
for farm labor through the estab- 
lishment of a farm placement service 
for farm operators and workers, a 
housing program for transient work- 
ers, and wages and hours regula- 
tion, unemployment insurance, and 
old-age pensions for farm labor. 
Yet another proposal looks toward 
further development of owner-oper- 
ated family-sized farms by expansion 
of the tenant-purchase program, 
credit reform, and a number of other 
means. Lastly, it is suggested that 
farmers be assisted in the develop- 
ment of means of self-help. The 
establishment of self-help coopera- 
tives and rural industries and facili- 
tation of cooperative farming are 
among the specific proposals de- 
signed to that end. 

The second group of suggested 
measures is designed to stabilize 
economic conditions in agriculture 
by increasing consumption and de- 
mand and by stabilizing returns to 
commercial producers. It is pro- 
posed that consumption be increased 
by extension of the food-stamp plan 
and the surplus-commodities pur- 
chase program and by lowering 
costs of distribution through reor- 
ganization of some of the more 
inefficient marketing systems. De- 
mand is to be increased through 
research to find new industrial uses 
for agricultural products and, in 
periods of emergency, by export 
subsidies. 


RETURNS to producers are to be 
stabilized by continuing the present 
system of crop loans, marketing 
quotas, acreage allotments, and soil 
conservation and parity payments. 
For parity payments it is suggested 
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that a more permanent source of 
funds be found than the con. 
gressional appropriations thus far 
available. For fluid milk and fruit 
and vegetable crops stabilization js 
to be attained through marketing 
agreements. It is proposed also that 
crop insurance be expanded. 

The third group of suggestions 
is comprised of measures to create 
a wider appreciation of the values 
and benefits of rural life. It is pro- 
posed that the direct benefits of tech- 
nical devices be more widely dis- 
tributed by bringing electricity to 
more farms and by centering in- 
creased attention on the develop- 
ment of machines adapted to small 
farms. A more permanent rural 
life would be encouraged through 
development of conserving systems 
of land use and by improvement of 
rural roads, schools, and housing. 
It is suggested that through experi- 
mentation new patterns of rural life 
be developed where these are obvi- 
ously needed. And finally, educa- 
tion should be directed toward 
attaining a better community life. 


MOST READERS will agree 
that these suggested lines of action 
are largely in the right direction, 
although, of course, most of the 
details are yet to be worked out. 
Some, who cherish the thought that 
agriculture is the last stronghold 
of untrammeled free enterprise, may 
shudder slightly at the suggestion 
of a wages-and-hours law for agri- 
culture or a Government guaranty 
of the perpetuation of the tenure 
status of owner-operators on new 
land developments. 

Technological change has created 
problems in agriculture largely be- 
cause of the presence of other forces 
such as the decline in foreign de- 
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mand for agricultural products, the 
inability of industry to absorb sur- 
plus agricultural labor, and the rapid 
rate of farm population growth. 
All are important factors, and an 
analysis which is intended to do 
more than show the net effect of 
technological change must center 
considerable attention on all factors 
which are simultaneously affecting 
the welfare of farm people. This 
the authors have undertaken to do 
in the interpretive portion of the 


LETTERS 


LAND OWNERSHIP AND THE 
NATION’S LIFE. 


SIR: 

THE ARTICLE entitled “Land Ownership 
and the Nation’s Life” in the November 
issue of the Lanp Poxricy Review is 
thoughtful, and I have completed reading 
it the second time. 

I agree with the premise that in practice 
there can be no such thing as fee simple 
absolute in the U. S. A., since the Federal 
Government possesses sovereign right of 
eminent domain. 

Under our Constitution it would pre- 
sumably be more feasible and politic to 
exercise that right through the States, 
which have similar power, even though 
this will be a complicating element in car- 
rying out the much-needed reform so vital 
to the national interests where the broad 
subject of agriculture is concerned. 

I can see no escape from a Federal 
statute that will have a Nation-wide scope, 
stabilizing titles in the families where the 
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report, but it is the reviewer's 
opinion that more space might well 
have been devoted to such a large 
task. It is here that the report 
seems somewhat overelliptical. 

The report is the most complete 
statement which has yet been made 
of the relation between technolog- 
ical change and present-day farm 
problems. It was intended for and 
deserves a wide reading among 
people interested in the problems of 
agriculture. 


work on existing farms can be carried on 
efficiently, and redeeming—or at least 
penalizing the extension of—titles involved 
in “investment buying frequent in the 
Eastern Corn Belt” (referred to on p. 25 
of the Review). And similar instances of 
absentee ownership. Drastic limiting of 
acreage to the normal family use may be re- 
quired, making it obligatory on the States 
to conform to the general statute. 
—Ricuarp S. Harvey, 
BLACKSBURG, VA. 


SIR: 

BoTH REFRESHING and heartening was 
your fine article in the current Lanp 
Poticy REviEw. 

How many know that nowhere in the 
Bible is it even suggested that land may 
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be “owned.” It is always the land the 
Lord thy God created for thy “possession.” 

I have derived much from reading So- 
cial Statics (1851 Ed.), by Herbert 
Spencer; Principles of Political Economy, 
by John Stuart Mill; Wealth of Nations, 
by Adam Smith; Progress and Poverty, 
by Henry George; and volume III of Das 
Kapital, printed after the death of Marx, 
which refers to land in a way far different 
than in either of the earlier editions. It 
is claimed by keen students I know that 
had Lenin and his disciples read volume 
III the course of things in Russia would 
have been far different. Not until late in 
life did Marx fully realize the part land- 
tenure laws do play. 

In your article you refer to absence 
of State policies 


“specifically designed to 
promote the more equitable and socially 
efficient adjustment of farm population to 
available soil resources.” I know of one 
such State law, it is the Irrigation District 
Act of California, and you can learn much 
about it by a reading of Fallbrook, 1. D., 
v. Bradley, 164 U. S. 112. You will note 
that Geo. H. Maxwell in his argument 
opposing the law, told the court “It is 
communism and confiscation under guise 
of law.” Then read the decision by the 
court in any law library. But that deci- 
sion never was acceptable to the landlords, 
and there have been literally scores of at- 
tacks on it since in Federal and State 
courts. In 304 U. S. 27 they may have 
succeeded, although another test is now in 
that court. The determination to smash 
this law, and the freezing up of the land 
in these districts, due to the litigation, is 
the bottom reason why Grapes of Wrath 
could be written. Vast bodies of these 
lands are now “owned by the State” and 
some of us oppose their being grabbed 
by speculators. 
—J. Rupert Mason, 

San Francisco, CAir. 


SIR: 


I FOUND MUCH enjoyment and profit in 


the article which I discovered in the 
library at the University. The figures 
given were awesome, so much so that the 
remedies proposed seemed a trifle mild by 
comparison. But there you have an 
ample and distinguished line of precedents 
from the Hebrew prophets through Cicero, 
Land reform is the cry that has echoed 
down the ages and ‘round the world only 
to be drowned in the Dead Sea of political 
favoritism. 

In Yugoslavia they parceled out the land 
after the last war with the aim of pur- 
chasing the loyalty of a peasant population. 
Twenty years after, however, ownership 
has begun to concentrate again. Rumania 
hoped to win the allegiance of Transyl- 
vanian Hungarians by breaking up the 
great estates of the Hungarian barons, ap- 
parently without success because the land 
barons are now back to reestablish their 
latifundia and work them for the Nazis. 
The whole argument in Europe and the 
world today, in fact, is being centered 
‘round the land question, although it is 
done in a_ stealthy, political fashion. 
Actually the struggle is between existing 
landlords and bureaucrats who would be 
landlords. 

Your reasoning from precedent and from 
abstract justice would lead to the conclu- 
sion that all the resources of nature should 
be held in tenancy from the State. Why 
stop at the poor farmers? Why not all 
farmers, all coal operators, all oil com- 
panies, all producers from the raw? Then 
we should not need any devil’s whisper of 
reorganization or planning. But no poli- 
tician, of course, would dream of propos- 
ing this obvious conclusion because it 
would leave him no finger in the pie. 


—Eric GRIMWADE, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH 
PEASANTS? 


[From the Chicago Daily News] 


No effort has ever been made by either 
AAA or by the Department of Agriculture 
to limit the statistical crop. Output has 
mounted year by year. One of the latest 
statistical harvests has been garnered by 
Oris V. Wells, of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, who inquires: ‘How 
many farmers?” 

He concludes that this Nation might 
support 25,000,000 farm people on 5,500,- 
ooo farms on the “same income” as in the 
Corn Belt, or 45,000,000 farm people on 
9,500,000 farms on the average “income” 


of the Cotton Belt. Actually we are in 


between, Mr. Wells points out, with 
6,182,000 farms and 31,774,000 farm 
people. 


Now what do all these pretentious fig- 
Mainly that the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics is misnamed, be- 


ures mean? 


cause it is not talking agricultural econom- 
ics, but business economics. It is dealing 
only with farmers acting as businessmen in 
commercial agriculture. 

Now, as a matter of fact, commercial 
farmers and commercial agriculture are 


but a small fraction of the world’s agri- 


culture—and the least efficient fraction 
at that, in the long view. 
Commercial farming occupies but a 


small fraction of the time of agricultural 
history, and but a small fraction of the 
plowed lands of the world today. But 
politicians and bureaucrats are fearful of 
mentioning the other kind of agriculture. 
They might be charged with favoring 


” 


“peasantry” for American farmers. That, 
however, is nothing but snobbery. Our 
ancestors were all peasants. The best 


farmers in America today are peasants— 
in eastern Pennsylvania. Our great-grand- 


daddies were peasants. 


For a peasant is 
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essentially a general-purpose farmer who 
grows most of what he consumes. Just 
an old-fashioned yokel, owing no man 
anything, and living so as to be able “to 
look any man in the eye and tell him to 
go tol” 

All this may sound like an excursion 
into antique Americana, but right now in 
Britain, it is a live question, with U-boats 
and bombers feeding John Bull’s three 
squares to Davy Jones. 

Prince Peter Kropotkin told Britain 40 
years ago that she could feed 100,000,000 
people on her island acres, but Kropotkin 
was dismissed as a bearded Russian crack- 
pot. Since that time, careful calculations 
by distinguished agronomists have con- 
firmed him, and Britain is beginning to 
think hard about her land and agrarian 
in Free America this 
month, C. J. Woolen, London businessman, 
describes Britain’s drive to restore her 
fields as sources of food, and then re- 
marks: “Our friends across the sea may 
well ask what blind folly brought us to 
plight. The contention of 
most British economists that their country 


policies. Writing 


our present 


cannot attain to complete self-sufficiency 
in food was contradicted as far back as 
1929 by Sir Charles Fielding. By expert 
calculation he showed that Great Britain 
by a vigorous agricultural policy could be- 
come independent of agricultural imports.” 

If the United Kingdom 
cease to be a great market for the farmers 


should ever 


of the United States, we can, as a matter 
of course, look forward to a return to 
general purpose self-sufficient farming, such 
as prevailed on our eastern seaboard down 
to 1830—a period that some historians be- 
lieve was the peak of real prosperity for 
the American the 
absence of the machinery and gadgets of 
later decades. 

That is one bit of silver lining to the 
darkest prospects of these dark times. 


countryside, despite 









Now there are certain fundamental antitheses between urbanism— 
a short term which I apply for convenience to capitalism, science, 
and the machine—and traditional agriculture which we inherited. 
I say “traditional agriculture” because our agriculture is being 
transformed by the same giants that have transformed a large 


part of the face of the earth. Urbanism is characterized by the 
following fundamental features: It is capitalistic. Production is 
carried on for the purpose of making profits in contradistinction 
to historic agriculture, which was carried on for the production 
of goods principally for use * * *. 1 am speaking of historic 
agriculture in general. It was carried on mainly for local use and 
not for profit. That portion of the produce sold was exchanged 
at a“just price” for goods fixed at a “just price.” Now it 1s a case 
of production for profit versus production for use; machinery 
against handicraft—the art of using steel and steam to multiply 
indefinitely the power of man and thus for the first time to re- 
lease industrial capacity from the limitations of the human organ- 
ism, launching it into a boundless realm. 
—Cnares A. BEARD 
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